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Pastoralta 
The Philosopher of the Street 


Philosophy has been appropriated by a select group of men as 
if it were their exclusive possession. To secure themselves in the 
undisturbed enjoyment of this possession, they have fenced it about 
with technicalities of a very forbidding nature well calculated to 
discourage the approach of all but the initiated. As a consequence, 
the ordinary man despairs of reaching the heights of philosophical 
speculation and resigns himself to the fact that he is barred from 
these exclusive regions. This is fundamentally wrong, because 
philosophy is essentially the birthright of every man in virtue of 
his rational endowment. Philosophy is not the monopoly of the 
few but the heritage of the many. By the very fact that man is 
equipped with the power of reasoning, he is also destined to be a 
philosopher, for philosophizing means nothing more than thinking 
out the problems of existence to their ultimate conclusions. Accord- 
ingly, philosophy is not only the indisputable right but the duty 
of every man, because man as a rational creature must give to 
himself some account of the meaning of existence and the purpose 
of life. Philosophy illumines his path and reveals to his vision the 
distant goal towards which he is travelling. Without the light which 
philosophy sheds around him, he would be groping in the dark, 
neither certain of the path on which he plants his foot nor of the 
goal to which it leads. But by isolating itself modern philosophy 
has ceased to be the guide of humanity. It is no longer a real 
factor in life. 

This constitutes a degeneration of philosophy which renders this 
great discipline utterly useless for all practical purposes of life and 
reduces it to an academic pastime. It was not always thus. Socrates 
carried his philosophy into the open market place. He brought it to 
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the man of the street. He did not deny to the ordinary man the 
ability to think out an issue for himself and to arrive at a rational 
interpretation of experience. The philosophy of the Scholastics was 
not addressed to a restricted cotérie but was wide in its human 
appeal. Lay men in those days crowded the halls where philosoph- 
ical problems were discussed because they felt the vital interest with 
which these discussions throbbed. Unfortunately later Scholasti- 
cism also became more and more an affair of an intimate scholastic 
circle, not without great injury to its vitality. But in the days of 
its splendor Scholasticism was an affair of humanity and not merely 
the preoccupation of a school. The writings of St. Thomas to a 
marked degree manifest this universal character. Even a man with- 
out any special dialectical training can read the Summa contra 
Gentiles with considerable profit. Like Socrates, the Angelic Doctor 
was convinced that philosophy belongs to humanity and that it 
should not be treated in such a manner as to render it hopelessly 
inaccessible to the average man. With him philosophy did not live 
in the clouds but came down to earth to make its abode with men. 

The philosopher of the street should be reinstated in his rights. 
Such reinstatement would undoubtedly prove beneficial to philosophy 
because it would bring back into the realm of philosophical specula- 
tion a factor that has long been exiled from this region. We mean 
common sense. Many of the fantastic theories of modern phil- 
osophy have been able to maintain themselves only because they 
were never submitted to the verdict of common sense. Common 
sense would quickly brush aside these unsubstantial cobwebs, the 
flimsy texture of which could not deceive the eye of the man who 
does not live in a world of shadows but comes into close contact 
with the realities of everyday life. A philosophy whose salvation 
lies in flight from common sense ought to be regarded with distrust. 
The contempt, therefore, which modern philosophy affects for 
common sense patently manifests a fatal weakness. It is a defense 
mechanism intended to mask its fear. 

The philosophical ability of the man of the street must not be 
undervalued. He is perfectly competent to judge of the merits 
of a metaphysical argument if it is not overlaid with technical detail, 
and to follow a process of logical reasoning if it refrains from using 
a vocabulary with which he is unfamiliar. Nor does sound phil- 
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osophical judgment necessarily presuppose a minute acquaintance 
with the results of advanced scientific research. As a matter of 
fact, philosophy flourished and reached a high degree of perfection 
long before science had made the marvellous discoveries of which 
our age boasts. A popular knowledge of the facts of experience 
furnishes a sufficient starting point for metaphysical speculation. 
It is quite possible to come to a reasonable conclusion concerning 
the origin of the universe without knowing the exact limits of its 
extent or the number of the stars that float in the immensity of 
space. One can be a sound philosopher without at the same time 
being a specialist in any particular science. Because philosophy 
is so indispensable to human living, nature has put it within reach of 
the average man. If philosophy had to wait for the last word 
of science, there never would be any philosophy. The philosophical 
system of Aristotle was framed when science was only in its infancy. 
It has not been materially affected by later discoveries of science, 
and still stands as an intelligent interpretation of the universe. If 
this is so, then the philosophical ability of the man of the street 
must not be measured by his proficiency in the science of our days. 

To this philosopher of the street we address our argument. For 
him God has written His flaming message across the starry heavens. 
To him God speaks by the still voice of conscience. God has 
written this vital message that it should be read and understood by 
all men, not merely by a few haughty philosophers who look with 
disdain upon their fellow-men. And if He has intended this mes- 
sage for all men, He has also endowed them with the ability to 
decipher its meaning. The key to the cipher has been given to 
man. This key is reason, which enables man to proceed from the 
known to the unknown, from the visible to the invisible, from 
experience to that which transcends experience, from appearances 
to the reality which sustains the appearances, from the fringe of 
being on which he moves to the core of being. By using this key 
man can penetrate to the heart of the universe and obtain a glimpse 
of the ultimate reality. To reach this essential knowledge man 
needs only to use the intellectual processes which serve him well 
in his daily life. The reasoning we use in the affairs of life is not 
substantially different from the reasoning that is applied to the 
solution of the deepest questions of human existence. Now, the 
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ordinary man reasons well enough in the matters that affect his 
practical daily needs; there is not the slightest cause to think that 
he will not reason equally well in matters that pertain to his higher 
spiritual needs. He may not be able to formulate his arguments 
after a rigid dialectical pattern or to put on them the keen edge 
which only the trained logician can impart; still, his reason is 
capable of leading him straight to the truth. He even has an 
advantage over the professional philosopher. His native instinct 
for the truth has not been perverted by an inordinate love for some 
pet system; he does not look upon the world through artificially 
colored glasses; he does not try to force things into some pre- 
conceived scheme; he is less prejudiced in the presence of the universe 
than the modern philosopher. In fact, is it not more likely that 
he will find the truth than the philosopher who begins his 
speculations by denying the validity of the very faculty that he is 
constantly using, whose theory conflicts at every point with his 
practice, who could not with impunity transfer the assumptions of 
the school room to the business of life, and who would not dare 
to live by the truths to which he gives philosophical assent? The 
philosopher of the street is not debarred from a rational knowledge 
of the truth that is indispensable for a truly human life. However 
humble his equipment may be according to the estimate of the pro- 
fessional philosopher, it is yet fully sufficient to gain a rational 
understanding of the universe and of life. Msgr. Robert Hugh 
Benson endorses this view when he writes: “He is capable of 
understanding that oaks grow from acorns and athletes from babies, 
and of perceiving a law or two in the development of life; he can 
grasp that poison has a tendency to kill; and that two mutually 
exclusive propositions require a good deal of proof before they can 
be accepted as different aspects of one truth. Now, this kind of 
intellectual attainment seems a poor equipment for the pursuit of 
salvation; but it is undoubtedly the only equipment that many of 
us have, and it is God that has made us and not ourselves. There- 
fore, if we believe in God at all—at least in a God of mercy 
or even justice—we are bound to acknowledge that this equipment 
is all that we actually require.”* Unspoiled human reason such as 


1“The Religion of the Plain Man” (London). 
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is found in the average human being is an unerring guide to the 
truth and to God. We have full confidence in this God-given power 
and are satisfied to make our plea before its tribunal. 


Human Reason and the Scriptures 

The revealed word of God gives us assurance that the right use 
of reason will lead us to certainty concerning the essential truths 
of religion. It also implies that the mental processes by which we 
attain to conviction in these important matters are not beyond 
ordinary human intelligence. The inspired Psalmist says: ‘The 
fool said in his heart: There is no God.’* Obviously this must be 
interpreted to mean that he who is not a fool and who uses reason 
as it should be used will come to the opposite conclusion. The 
existence of God accordingly is not a récondite truth which remains 
inaccessible to all but the loftiest intellects, but rather a truth which 
will disclose itself to any one who exercises his reasoning powers on 
the data furnished by the visible universe. Nothing but downright 
folly can blind us to the existence of the Creator. There is no 
question here of a superior mentality; ordinary human intelligence 
is sufficient. We must conclude, then, that the argument for the 
existence of God cannot be a very difficult or exceedingly intricate 
one but one that can easily and readily be grasped as soon as human 
reason has reached the normal stage of its development. 

St. Paul regards those who ignore the existence of the true God 
as culpable, but this could not be unless he held that man possesses 
the necessary equipment to gain certainty in this matter. That is 
his view for he writes: “For the wrath of God is revealed from 
heaven against all ungodliness and in justice of those men that detain 
the truth of God in injustice. Because that which is known of 
God is manifest in them. For the invisible things of Him from the 
creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood by the 
things that are made. His eternal power also and divinity: so that 
they are inexcusable. Because that, when they knew God, they 
have not glorified Him as God or given thanks; but become vain 
in their thoughts. And their foolish heart was darkened. For, 
professing themselves to be wise, they became fools.’* Here St. 


2 Ps, lii, 1. 
8 Rom., i. 18-22. 
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Paul speaks of the entire pagan world and condemns it because it 
refused to accept the truth which God had made manifest in an 
unmistakable manner, so that it could not be rejected except with 
willful and deliberate malice. This is so because God bears witness 
to Himself, and therefore may be known by those who sincerely and 
honestly inquire: “Nevertheless He left not Himself without tes- 
timony, doing good from heaven, giving rains and fruitful seasons, 
filling our hearts with food and gladness.’* If it were difficult to 
pierce the heavens and come to a knowledge of God, the pagans 
could make a strong plea in their own favor and the rebuke admin- 
istered to them by the Apostle of the Gentiles would be harsh 
and unjust. But evidently the Apostle thinks that neither extraor- 
dinary intellectual ability nor excessive diligence is required to 
know God. The mind of the writer of the Epistle to the Romans 
is expressed in the following passage: “To know God from nature 
appears to be such an easy and matter-of-fact process (even to man 
in his fallen state) that the heathen are called inexcusable in their 
ignorance and are in punishment therefore given up to the desires 
of their heart unto uncleanness.”* 


The Book of Wisdom in a similar manner gives us to understand 
that, since it is in the power of man to attain to certain knowledge 
of the existence of God, ignorance of this vital truth must be 
attributed to unpardonable carelessness. “But, we read, all men 
are vain, in whom there is not the knowledge of God; and who by 
these good things that are seen could not understand Him that is. 
Neither by attending to the works have acknowledged who was 
the workman. . . . For by the greatness of the beauty and of 
the creature the Creator may be seen, so as to be known thereby. .. . 
But then again they are not to be pardoned. For if they were 
able to know so much as to make judgment of the world, how did 
they not more easily find out the Lord thereof?’’® Quite so, it is 
easier to know the existence of God than the internal constitution 
of matter. Long before we have any knowledge about the structure 
of the universe, we can know that it was created. Even before 


* Acts, xiv. 16. 

5 “God: His Knowability, Essence and Attributes,” by Msgr. J. Pohle, adopted 
and edited by Arthur Preuss (St. Louis, Mo.). 
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spectral analysis has revealed anything to us about the chemical 
composition of the stars, we can know their Maker. 


The Church and the Philosopher of the Street 

Like the Bible, the Church teaches that no exceptional ability is 
necessary to acquire a knowledge of the existence of God. The 
medium to obtain this knowledge is that human reason with which 
every man is naturally endowed. That is the doctrine proclaimed 
by the Vatican Council: “If any one shall say that the one true 
God, our Creator and Lord, cannot be certainly known by the 
natural light of human reason through created things; let him be 
anathema.”* We may say that this Canon contains a vindication 
of the philosopher of the street, for it does not speak of a mind 
highly trained in dialectical skill and conversant with all the tech- 
nicalities and intricacies of syllogistic reasoning, but quite in gen- 
eral of the human mind as it exists in every normal and mature 
individual of the human race. The unwarped human mind, then, 
though unschooled in the science of logic and merely following 
the rules of sound common sense, will irresistibly be led to the 
knowledge of the Creator if it takes the trouble to reflect on the 
grand panorama of the visible creation unfolded before our eyes. 

The Fathers of the Church have always unequivocally upheld this 
doctrine. Unlike the modern anti-intellectualists, they have not 
belittled the reasoning ability of the man of the street or smiled 
contemptuously at his spontaneous convictions. In their view it 
is not the office of philosophy to deny these convictions but to exam- 
ine them critically and place them on a strictly scientific basis. In 
some instances, it is true, critical examination will have to correct 
such spontaneous convictions, but in the great majority of cases 
the spontaneous certitude will resist the severest criticism and be 
reinforced by reflective thought. That is the case with the con- 
viction of the existence of God to which the spontaneous exercise 
of reason invariably leads man. 

Clement of Alexandria derives our knowledge of God from the 
contemplation of the world of sense, and moreover insists that no 
elaborate argument is necessary to prove His existence. “All men,” 
he remarks, “Greeks and barbarians, discern God, the Father and 


7 Sess. III, De Rev., can. 1. 
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Creator of all things, unaided and without instruction” (Strom., 
v, 14). 

St. Gregory the Great explicitly states that man in virtue of his 
rational endowment is eminently capable of arriving at a clear per- 
ception of the Divinity: “By the very fact that he has been created 
a rational being, man by the use of his reason must come to the 
conclusion that He who has made him is God.’* The spontaneous 
process that leads to the knowledge of God is aptly described by 
St. Augustine: “Ask the world, the beauty of the heavens, the 
brilliancy and ordering of the stars, the sun, that sufficeth for the 
day, the moon, the solace of the night; ask the earth,fruitful in 
herbs, and trees, full of animals, adorned with men; ask the sea, 
with how great and what kind of fishes filled; asked the air, with 
how great birds stocked; ask all things, and see if they do not as 
it were by a language of their own make answer to thee: God made 
us.’”* St. Chrysostom with the other Fathers holds that the 
unlettered as well as the learned can attain to a knowledge of God: 
“Did God call the Gentiles with His voice? Certainly not. But 
He has created something which is apt to draw their attention more 
forcibly than words. He has put in the midst of them the created 
world, and thereby from the mere aspect of visible things the learned 
and the unlearned, the Scythian and the barbarian, can all ascend 
to God” (Third Homily on the Epistle to the Romans). 

Let a man think, then, though it be not according to the fixed 
canons of logic, but earnestly, calmly and steadfastly, and he will 
discover that measure of truth which is necessary for the regulation 
of his life and the attainment of his eternal destiny. Step by step 
his reason will lead him to God. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


8 Moral., xxvii, 5. 
9Sermons on New Testament Lessons, XCI: On the words of the Gospel, 
John xiv, 6, I am the Way, and the Truth, and the Life. 





THE ORATORICAL COUGH 
By THE RicHTt Rev. Msecr. H. T. Henry, Lirt.D. 


I 


“Adepts in the speaking trade 
Keep a cough by them ready made.”—Churchill. 


The title of this paper and the discussion it involves may both 
seem appropriate only for the dog days of the summer season, 
since light reading (humorous, if that be possible) is especially 
called for at a time of physical discomfort and mental inertia. The 
title, however, is really meant to be fairly serious, as is also the 
discussion it involves, and accordingly any season is an open one 
for such matters. The cough might naturally be heard most in 
wintry weather. Nevertheless, it or its cognates of hemming and 
clearing the throat can be heard as well in summer. For the cough 
may be natural, or it may be an acquired mannerism. And the 
mannerism may be adopted either consciously or unconsciously. 

In the poetical excerpt which serves for a text to this section 
of the discussion, Churchill seems to suggest that the “ready-made” 
cough was intentional. He knew this trick of some preachers, since 
he was himself a preacher and lecturer as well as a poet. He was 
an accomplished satirist also, as the verses sufficiently indicate. Do 
the verses appear also to intimate that he discredited the oratorical 
practice of the cough? 

The consciously made cough may serve several purposes. It can 
be used as a trick of the trade to cover a temporary lapse of memory 
or an unforeseen lack of ideas or a balancing of words before one 
is selected as the most appropriate. On the other hand, it can 
afford a little leisure for a congregation to absorb more thoroughly 
an important declaration that has just been made. In this latter 
case, it is one of the oratorical expedients for imparting emphasis 
indirectly, although an obviously better expedient is that of merely 
pausing in the midst of one’s remarks and gazing steadily at the 
audience. This latter seems the better way, inasmuch as the cough 
is too much like the “Ahem!”’ employed by comedians to signalize, 
as it were, the happy character of some pretentious bit of wisdom. 
As for the temporary lapse of memory, the cough is ineffective 
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because it is apt to direct attention to our embarrassment rather 
than to cover it up. The same thing is probably true of an unfore- 
seen lack of ideas. For in this case there is a similar advertisement 
of our partial panic, whereas additional illustration of the fact that 
we are really not reciting a memorized sermon but merely collecting 
our thoughts in an extemporization is afforded by a simple and 
obvious pause in our flow of speech. There is impressiveness in the 
oratorical pause. Competent speakers employ it—without the cough 
—even when they have memorized a speech and retain its wording 
without a flaw of memory. 

The oratorical cough and the “Ahem” are allied physically. The 
“Ahem” is sometimes contracted into “Hem,” and we have the 
English verb “hem” meaning a sort of half-cough indicative of 
various things otherwise covered by the conscious cough. One of 
these things is hesitation, as suggested by the expression “to hem 
and haw.” Another is the emphasis given to some statement we 
have just made or are about to make. 

Now, the couplet quoted from Churchill shows clearly that the 
conscious cough was a trick of the oratorical trade. It was deemed 
a desirable thing. But anything suggesting that the preacher is 
self-conscious impairs the note of sincerity that should be heard 
or felt throughout a sermon. The pause is quite natural, even 
though artistically intended. The conscious cough is not natural. 
Worse still, it may easily degenerate into a habit or mannerism. 

Was the oratorical cough peculiar to the England of Churchill’s 
day—that is, the eighteenth century (he was born in 1713 and he 
died in 1764)? He appears to lay great emphasis on its use by 
contemporary speakers. This question will be considered in the 
following section. 


Il 


“Down until Olivier Maillard, I had never heard of a coughing 
eloquence.”—Vigneul de Marville. 


Olivier Maillard, a Friar Minor and doctor of theology, was 
court preacher to Louis XI and to the Duke of Burgundy. He 
died in 1502. He therefore belonged very distinctively to the 
fifteenth century. It is clear that he was an eminent preacher for 
his own day, although now reckoned by some writers as one of 
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the “jocular preachers.” In his “History of Franciscan Preaching 
and of Franciscan Preachers (1209-1927): A Bio-Bibliographical 
Study” (page 305), Fr. Zawart notes that Maillard was “the last 
and probably the most influential of French preachers of this 
period,” and quotes Fr. Bihl’s summary of his qualities as a 
preacher. His sermons were printed in many editions, as one can 
see by consulting Fr. Zawart’s volume. 

Among his many sermons, declares Philomneste in his “Predica- 
toriana,” one’s attention “is especially drawn to that which he 
preached at Bruges on 28 March, 1500, and which was printed in 
quarto, with some hem! hem! in the margin, to indicate the places 
where the speaker paused to cough” (page 75). Hereupon a foot- 
note remarks: “We find, in Vigneul de Marville, an article on the 
gestures and other enhancements employed of old in the pulpit: ‘I 
have noticed in other days,’ he says, ‘some old-time preachers who 
affected these coughings, whether to give themselves a fine appear- 
ance when their voices were manly, or to take breath, or to recall 
their memory from its wanderings.’” There is a reference to the 
gesturings, especially of the hands, which Vigneul de Marville 
says he read about in ancient authors, and he continues: “I knew 
these minute details quite well; but down to Olivier Maillard I had 
not heard of a coughing eloquence. True it is that the Abbé de 
Boisrobert declared that an able preacher should know to cough, 
to spit and to sneeze, and that this was at times a very good way 
to recover from a false step.” 

I think I have given a sufficiently correct rendering of these two 
French authors into English. I say this because they seem to make 
something like mountains out of molehills in respect of Maillard’s 
hem! hem!—if indeed these slight coughings were Maillard’s. The 
learned footnote alluding to the old-time preachers who occasionally 
coughed was hardly necessary. Who has not often heard public 
speakers cough and hem for precisely similar reasons? Of course, 
we are careful nowadays to omit marginal directions about the 
proper time to cough. Meanwhile, it is not quite evident that 
Maillard himself placed these marginal indications. They seem (so 
far as I am aware) to have affected only one sermon of his, pub- 
lished separately at Bruges in the year 1500, when Maillard was 
within two years of his death. We can hardly generalize so largely 
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from a single instance to a fixed mannerism, even if Maillard him- 
self had placed the marginal notation (something which, it seems to 
me, would be unlikely and, at all events, unusual and therefore hard 
to prove—the more so as an orator would not reasonably be willing 
to show his oratorical tricks to the general public by printing them 
for all men to behold). It seems possible enough that a shorthand 
reporter may have taken the sermon down and have inserted the 
“hem! hem!” either ignorantly or with malice prepense. 

Howbeit, one is pleased to find that Disraeli, in his “Curiosities 
of Literature,” speaks of Maillard at some length, but judiciously 
omits all reference to the hems. It is true that Philomneste refers 
elsewhere (page xviii) in his volume to what might be considered 
a practice of the older preachers: “We find even now old copies 
of these sermons [preached by various pulpit orators] with hem! 
hem! on the margins to indicate the places where it was good form 
and indeed a part of a preacher’s duty to stop and cough.” But to 
illustrate this remark he again selects the one sermon of Maillard’s 
printed at Bruges. One may not uncharitably surmise that here 
again we have an instance of the very human tendency to generalize. 
At any rate, we have traced the oratorical cough, as a consciously 
used device, back to the fifteenth century, if Maillard may be used 
as an illustration. Vigneul de Marville admits that, familiar though 
he was, through his reading, with olden tricks of the oratorical trade, 
he was unable to reach back any farther than the fifteenth century. 
We may accordingly consider our historical sense as fairly satisfied, 
and shall accordingly hasten to fresh woods and pastures new. 

We may now have leisure to reflect that the cough may really 
be innocent of any oratorical implication. It may be involuntary, 
or it may simply be a mannerism acquired unconsciously. Several 
illustrations of this come to mind. I knew one very learned and 
competent priest whose hemming or clearing of the throat was 
almost continuous during his sermonizing. Meanwhile, he was 
otherwise an excellent writer alike of sermons and of articles for 
magazines. But his delivery was such as to distract the attention 
from his admirably expressed thoughts to his unpleasant mannerism. 
For mannerism I think it was, and one into which any speaker may 
easily fall. We ought to guard ourselves against falling into it. 
When we feel tempted to cough or to hem, we may steer clear of 
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the trap by swallowing and thus consciously fighting against the 
tendency until we shall have acquired an almost automatic resistance. 


Of another instance I must speak more guardedly, since I had 
never heard the distinguished priest (afterwards a bishop) preach. 
But the story was told me by two credible witnesses. The priest in 
question was located at a cathedral church, while the witnesses were 
in a pew near enough to the sanctuary to hear the animated conver- 
sation of two altar boys: “Yes, he is!” “No, he ain’t!” “TI tell 
you he is—look at him, don’t you see him spitting on the people?” 
Now my two witnesses assured me that the priest really had a most 
curious habit of clearing his throat and then following on with a 
pursing of the lips and an oral ejaculatory motion that closely 
resembled spitting. The colloquy of the altar boys left the matter 
an open question, since appearances are at times deceitful. Never- 
theless, the priest’s mannerism was obviously unpleasant and doubt- 
less wholly unconscious. We can hardly believe that such a manner- 
ism was an illustration of the Abbé de Boisrobert’s view that an able 
preacher ought to know how to cough, to spit, and to sneeze. 


My third and final instance brings my memory back some two 
score years to my first and only vision of a certain archbishop who 
was preaching at a summer resort. Very naturally I have quite 
forgotten the subject of the sermon. But I remember vividly the 
very frequent clearing of the speaker’s throat or voice. It consisted 
of a long-continued rumbling sound which even then I thought 
wholly unnecessary as a clearing of the voice (since the thing was 
almost a continuous performance). The conscious clearing of one’s 
voice is ordinarily preceded by a gradual hoarseness perceptible to 
the hearers. If this gradual clouding of the voice is absent, the 
clearing process is physically unnecessary, and would therefore 
appear to be manneristic or habitual, and to have no relation what- 
ever to any necessity of the case. Eheu, fugaces anni—all three 
preachers (priest, bishop, archbishop) are long since dead. 


Ii 


“When all aloud the wind doth blow, 
And coughing drowns the parson’s saw, 
And birds sit brooding in the snow, 

And Marian’s nose looks red and raw. . . 


—Love’s Labor Lost. 
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I have given three instances which have floated to the surface of 
my memory of capable preachers whose sermons were nevertheless 
largely rendered ineffectual through habitual or manneristic cough- 
ing or hemming. A congregation can hardly help feeling ill at ease 
in listening to such preaching. Its attention is apt to center on 
the coughing or hemming rather than on the burden of the preacher’s 
message. 

On the other hand, a congregation can have its revenge, con- 
sciously or unconsciously attained. It can create a storm of cough- 
ing and hemming on its own part. The verses I have quoted above 
picture a winter scene. That is the proper time for coughs and 
colds, and Shakespeare doubtless wrote from experience. The 
coughing of the congregations drowned the parson’s saw. And 
any preacher’s wise saws and modern instances, however laboriously 
incorporated in the sermon, can easily be drowned in a welter of 
congregational coughing. 

The power that imitation has over us may account for another 
phenomenon. It may be in summer as well as in winter that one 
person’s cough will set the whole people to coughing. The whole 
business is unintentional and wholly unnecessary, indeed, but it is 
fairly natural withal. If our congregations are given to such erup- 
tions of coughing, we can make the people aware of the simple 
cure of swallowing by setting them the example when we are 
tempted to cough unnecessarily. The remedy is worth trying. 

Our congregations are too polite or too reverential to drown our 
saws by concerted action of a universal coughing or hemming, albeit 
they could find much sanction therefor in the various ways adopted 
of old to warn the preacher that he was tedious beyond endurance. 
For this wonderful immunity let us be duly thankful. 

















THE OLD TESTAMENT AND MODERN DISCOVERIES 


III. Historicity of the Old Testament Revelation 
By Joun P. ArEnvzEN, D.D., Ph.D. 


Professor Diirr of Braunsberg has written a further article on 
the outstanding characteristics of Jewish religion as portrayed in 
the Old Testament. He has done so with the purpose of showing 
how unique the Old Testament is amongst the religious literatures 
of its time and place. The article is but an enlargement of the 
Inaugural Address to the Academy of Braunsberg on the occasion 
of his assumption of office as Rector Magnificus on November 4, 
1929. The present writer embodies the substance of Prof. Diirr’s 
article in this essay without considering himself bound by every 
thought or sentence in it, but rather using it as a theme to be freely 
dealt with. 

Professor Diirr gives as the first outstanding characteristic of the 
religion of the Jews their conviction that their religion was di- 
rectly due to a divine institution, to an interference in human history 
which was historically datable and ascertainable. Once upon a time 
their ancestors did not profess this religion; they had exactly the 
same kind of religion as all the nations around them. This fact 
was not merely not forgotten, it was not merely a dim remembrance 
of an uninteresting past, but it stood in the forefront of their reli- 
gious consciousness. It was, to use a comparison, what the remem- 
brance of the day of his reception is to a convert. There was, 
however, this difference. A normal convert, however much he may 
realize the truth of his newly found religion, does not ascribe his 
conversion to a miraculous interference of God in history. Israel 
knew itself directly and miraculously called by the Deity. Its call 
by Jehovah was connected with definite persons, places and dates; 
it was an event in history. It was an act of pure choice and free 
will on Jehovah’s side, and on His side alone. Israel had not 
adopted the Jehovah-cult, as any tribe might choose its religion. 
They had not adopted Jehovah, but Jehovah had adopted them. 
As in the New Testament we read Christ’s challenge, “You have 
not chosen Me, but I have chosen you,” so throughout the Old 
Testament it is time and again repeated that Jehovah has elected 
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Israel—one might almost say by some divine caprice—out of the 
numberless nations, races or tribes He might have selected. There 
had been nothing particularly great or grand or attractive in Israel’s 
ancestry above that of other peoples which was the cause of God’s 
choice. It had been just an act of perfectly gratuitous mercy and 
nothing else. The earliest prophet of Israel whose writings are 
extant, and who wrote as early as the eighth century before Christ, 
says plainly (Amos, ix. 7): 

“ ‘Are you anything more to Me, O children of Israel, 

Than the children of the country of Kesh?’ 

Saith Jahveh. 

‘Ah! but I brought Israel out of Egypt! 

Yes, and so I brought the Philistines from Crete. 

And the Arameans out of Kir!’ ” 


Thus, the blacks of the Soudan, despised and degraded, the Philis- 
tines and the Syrians, the two age-long enemies of Israel, would 
have done as well as the House of Jacob, but as a matter of his- 
torical fact Jehovah had chosen Israel. Moses in his swan song 
shortly before his death (Deut., xxxii) said to his people: 


“Is He not the father that made you, 

Who gave you your being and kept you? 
Remember the days of old, times gone before you; 
Ask but your own father, and he will tell you; 
The aged amongst you, and they will teach you! 
When the Most High divided the nations, 

When He gave their portions to the children of men, 
The world of the Gentiles He left to His servants, 
But Jahveh’s own share was the people of Jacob, 
And Israel was the portion of this inheritance. 

He first found him in the desert, 

In a land of horror, lonesome and vast. 

He courted him, took him under His care, 

He guarded him as the apple of His eye. 

As the eagle circles around his nest 

And hovers over his young, 

Thus did He spread His wings 

And carried Israel on His shoulders. 

Jahveh alone then was their leader, 

No strange god was ever with Him!” 


When Israel rebelled against Jehovah in bitter ingratitude for 
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benefits received, God threatens vengeance, but is restrained in His 
wrath lest the Gentiles blaspheme : 

“T almost said: ‘I’ll drive them clean away, 

Utterly delete their memory from amongst men,’ 

Had I not caused thereby their foes to taunt, 

Made their enemies misconstrue, 

Lest they should say: ‘It is our arm that smote them, 

It never was Jahveh who did it!” 

Now, this historical divine election, this creation of Israel as 
God’s own people in a sense in which no other people on earth was 
His, was consummated at Sinai. For the Jew it was the great 
event of all history. It was to him what Good Friday and Easter 
and Pentecost are to the Christian. It was the birthday of Israel 
as God’s nation. It was the consummation of the great rescue from 
Egypt, the miracle of the Red Sea. It was the giving of the Law, 
the sealing of the Covenant by God, by which Covenant there 
began to be a unique relation between the Jews and the God who 
had created and chosen them. No matter how we interpret all the 
details of the Exodus, no matter how we solve all the problems 
connected with it, there remains unshaken this obvious fact and 
manifest truth: Israel entered the desert a horde of fleeing slaves, 
a set of Semitic clans vaguely connected by some common ancestry ; 
it left the desert as a united people out for conquest and sure of 
its future. A fierce religious enthusiasm had gripped them and 
kept them together, and that was due to some appalling yet soul- 
raising occurrence at the foot of Mount Sinai. By that fact was 
the Hebrew people created, and by that fact they have continued 
to exist nearly 3500 years, though they enjoyed political sovereignty 
and unity for barely a couple of centuries. The sheer gratuitousness, 
the pure pity, of Jehovah’s choice of Israel, the Prophets love to 
portray in every imaginable simile. “As one would pick up a child, 
a castaway just after birth, helpless, naked, covered with blood, 
and say to it, ‘Live!’ with fostering care saving it from death; or 
as a prince might choose a beggar maid as spouse, covering her 
rude poverty with costly garments: so chose Jahveh Israel” (Ezech., 
xvi). “As one gathers a few shrivelled grapes from a wild vine 
in the desert, as one gathers a few stray figs from the top branches 
of a barren tree, so chose Jahveh Israel’’ (Osee, ix). 
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But, having chosen Israel, Jehovah became knit to it in an inti- 
macy which has for parallel only the intimacy of father with child 
or husband with wife. Israel became Jehovah’s son (Ex., iv; Osee, 
xi), His firstborn, His child that He called out of Egypt. Israel 
had Jehovah for husband and to leave Him was shameful adultery. 
Jehovah owned Israel as bought by Him. He redeemed it out of all 
the nations of the earth. Jehovah was ever with Israel, close to 
it—nay, dwelling in its midst. Now, this unique bond of linking 
Jehovah with Israel as a people, though it was confirmed by the 
solemn Covenant at Sinai, yet was not then absolutely new or un- 
prepared. Jehovah was the God of their fathers, the God of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. It was Jehovah who had called Abraham 
out of Ur in the Chaldees, led him to Hanan and finally to Palestine. 
Jehovah had made Abraham the carrier of blessings to all the na- 
tions of the world (Gen., xii): “In te benedicentur omnes tribus 
terre.” He had made a solemn covenant with him with all the 
ritual of a binding oath (Gen., xv). The promises were continued 
to Isaac and Jacob, who stood under God’s unremitting providence. 
There was, therefore, an age-long relation between Israel and God, 
but it began with an utterly free act of untrammelled choice on 
God’s side, and God revealed this election to those whom He had 
thus elected. It came to them by revelation. The Jews claimed to 
have a revealed religion. The God of all the world had deigned to 
speak to their ancestors and to Moses, and to convey to them the 
mystery of their divine election so that they knew they were “the 
Chosen People.” The time and the place and the purpose, the man- 
ner and the conditions, of this choice and bond were definite and 
well-known. From the very first it entailed on the chosen ones a 
grave moral responsibility, an ethical code, a duty of holiness. 
There was not only the obligation of performing acts of cult towards 
Jehovah and towards Jehovah alone—never was it a question of 
mere ritual—but it involved a conscious repudiation of the 
abominations of the Gentile world and a strict code of conduct 
embodied in the Ten Words thundered from the height of Sinai 
and in the many precepts which followed and inculcated a peculiar 
sanctity in a people so closely associated with God. It was verily 
a covenant, and a covenant involves the future acts of both con- 
tracting parties. However free God’s choice had been, its continu- 
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ance was not unconditional. Israel could break the covenant, not 
merely by omitting acts of cult towards Jehovah, but by the breach 
of any of the Ten Commandments. He who dishonored his parents, 
or stole, or killed, or committed adultery or gave way to covetous 
or lustful desires, sinned against Jehovah. He was a covenant- 
breaker and led Israel to sin and to lose the benefit and the glory 
of the covenant. Only after the whole people had answered, “All 
that Jahveh has said, we will follow and do,” did Moses sprinkle 
them with the blood and say: “Behold this is the blood of the 
covenant which Jahveh has made with you on account of these 
words.” 

Now, all this is peculiar to the religion of the Old Testament, 
and is utterly alien to the mind and spirit of the ancient Orient in 
religious matters, and we may well say to the mind and spirit of 
all ancient religion as far as it is known to us. The Jews themselves 
most intensely realized that they were a peculiar people and unlike 
their neighbors. No doubt, tribes, races and nations, in ancient 
as in modern days, have had a sort of patriotic feeling and credited 
themselves with a sort of special destiny, a kind of “white man’s 
burden” towards weaker tribes that surrounded them; but there 
is no record that they imagined a special divine revelation which 
on a given date and place singled them out as the carriers of celestial 
blessings to the whole world. In the ancient East each city had its 
god, and the bond between the citizens and their god was conceived 
as an intimate and close one; in fact, it was almost thought of as 
identity, the god being the genius or the spirit of the city. Assur 
meant Assyria, Marduk Babylonia, Enlil Nippur; Amon meant 
Thebes, Ptah Memphis. The union between the people and its 
god had always been such; the natives did not look back on a time 
when such relation did not exist. They did not conceive of the 
relation as the outcome of a free choice of their god, who had 
chosen them out of a thousand other possible peoples. No one 
remembered, or thought he remembered, an historical covenant be- 
tween Marduk and Babylon, or Assur and Ninive, or Amon and 
Thebes. They claimed no revelation for these things. The relation 
between a god and a city or tribe was a natural one, obvious, self- 
evident. It had always been since the city or tribe existed. If the 
city or tribe suffered some calamity, people might certainly say 
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that the god was angry and had deserted them, and they would 
attempt to propitiate him; but the bond between himself and his 
people was of its nature unbreakable. The god would return to his 
worshippers—in fact, a god completely without worshippers, without 
a city, a temple, a sanctuary, was to the ancient pagan an almost 
inconceivable notion. In consequence, the honorable citizens of 
Babylon seem never to have felt any temptation to fall away from 
Marduk or those of Ninive from Assur. There might, of course, 
be subsidiary deities in the great cities—Nebo might be honored 
in the Borsippa district, or Ishtar at Ninive—but it never struck the 
inhabitants that they thereby broke a covenant with Marduk or 
offended Assur. With Israel it was different, and was so different 
that an Israelite carried, so to say, his religion with him wherever 
he was. Israel began to be scattered amongst the nations as early 
as the eighth century before Christ, but Israel did not lose its faith. 
Thousands, no doubt, fell away—it was but human nature, for it 
is hard to swim against the stream, harder still to struggle against 
an overwhelming worldwide flood. The core, however, of the 
nation remained; those that fell away realized themselves as rene- 
gades, and were despised as are despised those who break a covenant 
for temporal gain. Chemosh of Moab, Dusan of Edom, or Hadad 
of Damascus, gods of tribes who were kith and kin to the Hebrews, 
did not long survive the disaster of their state or city and the dis- 
persion of their people; but Jehovah never lost all His people, for 
there were always some who remembered Sinai and stood by the 
Covenant. For Israel the Covenant was that Jehovah should for 
ever be alone, enthroned in the heart of His people in lonesome 
majesty. So much at least did Jehovah claim, so much had He 
earned from His people that they should have no other gods besides 
Him, for He alone had brought them out of Egypt with a high 
hand, He had led them dry-shod through the Red Sea, He had saved 
them in their wanderings, He had appeared to them on Horeb, He 
had led them into the Promised Land. The other gods the sons of 
Jacob knew not, they were utterly nothing to them; whatever they 
were, Israel had no truck with them, and a deep abhorrence for 
them had burnt itself deep into Israel’s soul. If individuals wor- 
shipped them, they did it in the dark, for they knew it was a crime, 
a crime meriting death. If kings or princes did it in the open some- 
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times, as Solomon did in his dotage, or Jezebel or Amon, the 
righteous people groaned and the prophets thundered, and Jezebel 
came to a bad end and Amon repented. 

It has been maintained that all this meant only henotheism, not 
monotheism, and in some sense this may be granted. The minds 
of not all the Jews may have risen to metaphysical monotheism— 
that there is and can be only one God, not only for the Jew but also 
for the Gentile, only one Creator of the Universe, only one eternal, 
self-subsistent, necessary Being who has the reason for His exist- 
ence within Himself. The perpetual temptation for the common 
people towards idolatry and polytheism could not have had such 
fearful attraction if their intelligence had completely grasped the 
metaphysical unity of the Godhead. 

We today have only laughter or pity for a plurality of gods and 
idols; polytheism has ceased to be even a temptation to us—for 
the present at least. As the unity and personality of God is being 
gradually obscured in men’s minds by a vague enervating pantheism, 
the temptation is returning. Sloppy sentiment has already for 
several years been tilting against “a metaphysical god,” and demands 
a god who can sympathize with his worshippers, and own that he 
is only doing his best as they are trying to do. H. G. Wells and 
others are supplying the public with gods of that sort. 

Be this as it may, the prophets of Israel were obviously not mere 
henotheists but monotheists in the strict sense. The author of the 
first chapter in Genesis did not live under the illusion that, though 
there was only one tribal God for Israel, yet there might be many 
gods elsewhere. The stress laid on henotheism—that is, only one 
God for Israel—was surely God’s way of training His people to a 
higher religion, especially during its first rude beginnings: “I am 
the God who brought thee out of Egypt, thou shalt not have other 
gods besides Me.” Such was the first appeal to their imagination 
and their heart till they should gradually come to grasp the full 
meaning of His name: “I am who am”—the name uttered to 
Moses in the Burning Bush. The strict command that no statue 
or representation of a divinity should ever be made was, indeed, a 
hard command to a fickle and rude people, so hard that it was 
transgressed almost as soon as it was given; but the destruction 
of the Golden Calf in the desert by Moses, their leader, brought 
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home to them the strong will of their mighty divine Deliverer. 
When some centuries later political expediency dictated the erection 
of the calves at Bethel and Dan as emblems of Jehovah, it was 
regarded by true Jews as an heretical corruption of the pure faith. 
This imagelessness of Jehovah was likewise part of the training 
of God’s people towards higher thoughts. It did not only directly 
convey the spirituality of Jehovah, but indirectly His universality 
and His transcendency as God of heaven and earth. Yet, notwith- 
standing this transcendency the link between Jehovah and His 
people was so intimate that Jehovah could speak of “showing mercy 
unto thousands to them that love Me and keep My commandments” 
(Exod., xx), and that Moses could say to the people: “Thou shalt 
love Jehovah, thy God, with thy whole heart and with thy whole 
soul and with thy whole strength” (Deut., vi). It is true that no 
religion can exist without at least some ingredient of affectionate 
regard for the deity worshipped, and in reading such early ex- 
pressions of religion as Gudea’s intercourse with his God at a time 
preceding the composition of the Bible one is struck with its almost 
affectionate character. Yet, nowhere does one find an appeal for 
love from a god or an effusion of a worshipper’s love to a god 
which in any way compares with the passionate love for Jehovah in 
the good Israelite. “Oh taste and see that Jahveh is good!” is a 
cry that is natural only on the lips of a Hebrew psalmist (Ps., 
xxxiv). For the Hebrew this love rested on the knowledge that 
Jehovah first had chosen Israel before Israel had chosen Him. The 
Old Testament contained thus a foreshadowing of the New, in 
which we read: “In this God has shown His love towards us, that 
when as yet we were sinners Christ died for us” (Rom., v) ; or the 
cry of St. John: “Let us love God, because He first loved us.” 
In this way Jehovah trained His people to a truly spiritual and 
fervent monotheism. Abstract philosophical disquisitions on the 
unity and universality of the Godhead would never have conquered 
the hearts of the people. As it was, previous to the return from the 
Babylonian exile a perfect realization and a complete mental grasp 
of all the implications of strict monotheism was probably only the 
privilege of a minority (the prophets and a religious elite), whereas 
the majority only confusedly clung to the fact that for them at least 
there was but one God and every act of homage to another was a 
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criminal breach of a holy covenant: homage to another god was a 
dire offense as well as bitter ingratitude towards Jehovah who had 
chosen them alone from among all nations of the earth. From the 
end of the sixth century before Christ, however, even the dullest 
of the Jews had realized that Jehovah alone was God, was Creator, 
was almighty, omnipresent and eternal, and that the other gods 
were just nonentities, a fraud and an abomination. God’s training 
had succeeded: towards the end He had made it a school of adver- 
sity and this stern education had borne full fruit. 


(To be concluded) 








A CATECHISM CRITIC* 
By Joun J. O’Gorman, D.C.L. 
II. Is Our Catechism of Heretical Origin? 

For the past four hundred years the textbook which summarized 
for children in brief formulas, usually in question and answer form, 
the teaching of the Church concerning the Creed, Commandments, 
Sacraments and Pater Noster, has been called a Catechism. Should 
this Little Catechism be abolished as a textbook for school children? 
Father Tahon, in his recent work entitled “The Instruction of 
Children and Beginners,” answers: “Yes.” The reasons he submits 
are two: the Little Catechism is heretical in origin and unpedagog- 
ical in nature. Its use means (he claims) the abandonment of the 
method followed by the Church for the first fifteen centuries, and 
the acceptance of a pedagogical procedure which normally, if not 
necessarily, results in the parrot method. 

Father Tahon words his first objection as follows: “The Cate- 
chism as a booklet never existed in the Catholic Church before the 
sixteenth century, and when it came into existence it was not of 
Catholic origin.”* As was pointed out in our previous article, the 
Catechism booklet is not due to the invention of Protestantism 
but to the invention of printing. Had there never been a Protestant, 
the printed Catechism, as a textbook for teaching school children, 
would doubtless have appeared in the sixteenth century just the 
same. It was purely accidental that the first printed Catechisms 
were Protestant. Even Father Tahon, in his history of the medieval 
predecessors of the Catechism, lists a Doctrina Christiana, attributed 
to St. Antoninus and published in Italy in the fifteenth century, 
which was an imitation and abridgement of the thirteenth-century 
Somme-le-Roy. “It is,” he says, “a dry summary of doctrine, 
not at all biblical or historical; a fruit of the philosophical abridging 
method of the scholastics, and a step forward towards the future 
Little Catechism.”* So our Catechism booklet is “a fruit of the 
philosophical abridging method of the Scholastics,” like the Summa 
Theologica of St. Thomas Aquinas! 


*In this second article, Dr. O’Gorman continues his analysis and criticism of 
Father Tahon’s book—“The Instruction of Children and Beginners”—the English 
version of which was published in London in 1930. 

1 Tahon, of. cit., pages 54-5, 

2Op. cit., p. 61. 
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What happened in the sixteenth century was this. There had 
been two types of catechetical books in the Middle Ages: those that 
were handbooks to help the preacher in his instructions, and those 
that were collections of catechetical formulas which were periodically 
read to the people and gradually memorized by them. The first type 
is represented in the sixteenth century by the Catechism of the 
Council of Trent, a handbook prepared by the Church to help parish 
priests preach and teach.* The second type resulted in the printed 
Catechism textbook for children. Owing to the heretical revolution 
of the sixteenth century, these Catholic Little Catechisms gave a 
more complete explanation of the articles of belief, and paid special 
attention to the statement of those doctrines which were denied by 
the heretics. This greatly increased the amount that had been 
learned and memorized in the Middle Ages. 

In the introduction to Father Tahon’s book, Father Drinkwater, 
the author of the famous Sower Scheme, makes this curious state- 
ment: “For a whole generation (after the publication of Luther’s 
Catechism) Catechisms continued to be the badge of heresy, but 
at length other counsels prevailed and Catholic Catechisms began 
in 1558 with that of St. Peter Canisius.’”* Luther’s Catechism 
was printed for the first time in 1529. Not one generation, but 
exactly one year later, appeared a Catholic Catechism, known as 
the Augsburg Catechism. Then in 1532 appeared the Latin Cate- 
chism of Erasmus. Between 1532 and 1550 there were published 
and circulated in German lands nine other Catechisms, namely those 
of Dietenberger, Witzel, Gropper, de Soto, Johann von Maltitz and 
Nausea. Still stronger proof of how universal was the demand of 
the Church for Catechisms is afforded by New Spain, then the 
newest and most distant missionary country. As early as 1539 
there was printed in Mexico City a Catechism in Mexican ( Nahuatl) 
and Spanish entitled Breve y mds compendiosa Doctrina Cristiana 
en lengua Mexicana y Castellana. This was followed in rapid 
succession by six other Catechisms—all of which were printed in 
Mexico before 1555—by Zumarraga, Pedro de Cérdova, Molina, 


® Father Tahon’s suggestion that the Catechism of the Council of Trent be 
used as a textbook by children of twelve and over is well worth considering. Had 
we a cheap edition of this work in English, it might well serve with the Roman 
Missal and Madame Cecilia’s St. Matthew as a textbook in secondary schools 
* Op. cit., page 13. 
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and Peter of Ghent. The very fact that, immediately after the 
publication of Luther’s Catechism in 1529, Catholic Catechism text- 
books, either large or small, came at once into universal use in those 
countries in which the Church was free, is a proof that the Cate- 
chism is essentially Catholic in nature. For the Church is infallible 
by nature, and could not adopt an uncatholic method of teaching 
religion. 

The use of the Catechism as a textbook in teaching children 
religion was not merely tolerated by the Church. It was and is 
commanded. The following paragraph from Benedict XIV’s En- 
cyclical Letter Etsi minime, of February 7, 1742, is quite clear on 
this point. The Pope exhorts all bishops to choose as their official 
Catechism the one which had been composed by Cardinal Bellarmine. 

“Clementis Pape VIII, aliorumque Predecessorum nostrorum 
vestigiis inhzrentes, hortamur in Domino, et enixe commendamus, 
in Doctrina Christiana tradenda adhibere libellum de Clementis 
eiusdem mandato a Cardinali Bellarmino conscriptum, mox in 
deputata Congregatione diligenter examinatum, et approbatum ; ac 
denique ab eodem Clemente in lucem eo saluberrimo consilio edi 
iussum, ut unus deinceps, idemque modus in docendo, et discendo 
Christianam Doctrinam, ab omnibus teneretur. Nihil hac unifor- 
mitate optabilius; nihil ad przcavendos, qui in multiplicem Cat- 
echismorum varietatem irrepere possent errores, conducibilius, 
atque opportunius. Sicubi vero contingat, ob peculiares regionum 
necessitates, alium quempiam adhiberi forte libellum; sedulo in- 
vigilandum erit, ne quid ille contineat, ne quid in eum unquam 
inducatur, a Catholica veritate absonum. Curandum insuper, ut 
in eo fidei dogmata clare et dilucide sint explicata, additis, si que 
desunt, necessariis, ac sublatis que redundant. Brevis enim, et 
univoca docendi methodus multum prodesse solet ad faciliorem 
interrogationem, cum quis periculum facit progressus puerorum.’”® 


If one wants a twentieth-century example of a Pope commanding 
the use of a Catechism textbook, one has but to remember that 
Pope Pius X in 1905 imposed the use of a Compendio della Dottrina 
Cristiana on the Ecclesiastical Province of Rome. This book con- 
tained a Short Catechism of sixty-four pages (entirely in question 


5 Codicis Iuris Canonici Fontes, 1, 719-20. The value of the history of cate- 
chetics which Father Tahon incorporates in his book to support his anti-Catechism 
thesis may be judged from the fact that he quotes this Encyclical Etsi minime 
to prove that “the Pope allows the use of the philosophic form of the Catechism” 
only for “grown-up people” (op. cit., 90). 
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and answer form) for those preparing for First Communion, and 
a Larger Catechism (consisting of two hundred and seventy-five 
pages in question and answer form and of a short history of 
religion) for youths who had finished the Short Catechism. Pope 
Pius X did not consider that he was following Luther’s lead in 
imposing the study of these Catechisms on the children and youths 
of his episcopal city. Nor was he. The same Pope Pius X, by his 
First Communion Decree Quam singulari of August 8, 1910, ad- 
vanced the First Communion age of children to seven years. The 
Christian Doctrine to be taught before First Communion was hence- 
forth to be quite simple. The regular study of the Catechism was 
made obligatory after First Communion. 

“Ad primam Confessionem et ad primam Communionem neces- 
saria non est plena et perfecta doctrine christiane cognitio. Puer 
tamen postea debebit integrum catechismum pro modo suz intelli- 
gentiz gradatim addiscere.” ® 

This remains the law of the Church. Cardinal Gasparri in his 
Catechismus Catholicus (which contains three Catechisms, a tiny 
one for First Communicants, another of 224 answers, some of them 
long enough to be divided up into two or three, for school children 
after First Communion, and a third for adults) thus comments 
on the above-cited paragraph of the Decree Quam singulari: 

“Per integrum autem catechismum ne intelligas catechismum 
nostro similem pro adultis vel eruditis hominibus, sed breviorem, 
quamvis eatenus evolutum, quo pueris id tantum impertiatur doc- 


trine christian, quod satis sit ad christianam eorum vitam ordi- 
nandam.”? 


By his First Communion Decree Pius X did not change the cus- 
tomary use of the Catechism textbook. The ordinary period for 
the study of the Catechism, from eight onwards, remained the same 
as before. The obligation imposed by the Church of using the 
Catechism remained the same. The change concerned children of 
what they call in England the “Infant School,” that is, of five to 
seven years of age inclusively; they were commanded to be pre- 
pared for Confession and Communion. Everybody admits that 
this can be done without their having a Catechism textbook. 


® Acta Apostolice Sedis, II (1910), p. 582. 
7 Catechismus Catholicus, Cura et Studio Petri Cardinalis Gasparri Concinnatus 
(Typis Polyglottis Vaticanis, 1930), pp. 9-10. 
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To sum up, the Catholic Catechism is not a Lutheran pedagogical 
device which to the detriment of religion has been used by us for 
four centuries and now merits banning. It has not come into this 
world with the bar sinister of heresy on its shield. There is no 
heretical taint in the genealogy of our Catechisms. It is the legiti- 
mate descendant of the earliest Catholic Catechism for Infants, that 
Catechism which was in universal use in the Church a thousand 
years before Luther invented Protestantism, and which remains in 
use and an honor to this day. That Catechism is well known to 
all of us. It reads as follows: 


. N., What dost thou ask of the Church of God? A. Faith. 
. What doth faith bring thee to? A. Life everlasting. 
N., Dost thou renounce Satan? A. I do renounce him. 
. And all his works? A. I do renounce them. 
. And all his pomps? A. I do renounce them. 
N., Dost thou believe in God, the Father Almighty, Creator 
of leone and earth? A. I do believe. 

Q. Dost thou believe in Jesus Christ, His only Son, Our Lord, 
who was born and suffered for us? A. I do believe. 

Q. Dost thou believe in the Holy Ghost, the Holy Catholic 
Church, the Communion of Saints, the forgiveness of sins, the 
resurrection of the body and life everlasting? A. I do believe. 

Q. N., Wilt thou be baptized? A. I will. 


So much for the objection that the Catechism is of heretical 
origin. The other objection—namely, that it is unpedagogical in 
nature—will be discussed in a final article. 











PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 
By C. C. MartinpaLe, S.J., M.A. 


Ill. His Ratified Word 


Because I have mentioned “downheartedness” and shall probably 
do so again, and even sheer despondency, I do not at all imply that 
priests are usually despondent. But I will frankly say that I think 
it is very good for us periodically to be overwhelmed by the magni- 
tude of our vocation and task, else we shall not throw ourselves 
half enough on to God, and risk either trying to do only what is, 
as a matter of fact, proportionate to our human or even personal 
powers or, having a wider vision and more vaulting ambitions, rely 
too much on the well-oiled wheels of our organizations, on a fine 
banking account, and so forth. 

Now, in such moments of overwhelmed-ness, it may be of real 
value to reflect that, after all, certain things are established and for- 
ever true—first and foremost, that I am a priest. I often find it 
useful to remind people who are about to get married, and who 
are nervous about their ability to fulfill marriage obligations, that 
marriage is marriage, that is, a Sacrament with its graces, and that 
at present they are not married and don’t possess those graces, so 
that in their present circumstances they are unable to perform cer- 
tain things which belong to different circumstances, and it is simply 
waste of time to ask themselves what they would do in circumstances 
in which they are not, possessing graces which they do not. And 
I suppose that in seminaries young men go through occasional 
panics, and wonder whether they will ever be able to live up to 
the exigencies of the priesthood. I hope they do, but if they don’t, 
it may mean that what the priesthood really implies has not so 
much as risen above their horizon yet. It may well scarcely have 
risen above that of any of us; at any rate, I hope that year by year 
we see deeper into that unfathomable glory, and feel as though we 
had never yet seen anything at all. Well, in such hours of probing 
distress, they too can be reminded that so far they do not possess 
the graces of state proper to the priesthood; but that, once ordained, 
they will be in permanent and ratified possession of them. 

Perhaps the words piled up by the Liturgy in the Canon, just 
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before the Consecration, may by their sheer weight impress us, 
and prove applicable to what we are talking about—namely, the 
indefectible fact of our ordination and all that it involves. We 
pray that God may deign to make our offering “blessed, ascribed, 
ratified, reasonable and acceptable.” I have not tried to translate 
those words in any literary way, partly because I feel their unliterary 
massiveness, in the Latin, suggests something of the state of mind 
of the original compiler. True to his Latin, legal instinct, he liked 
to leave no possible loophole, so to say, even for God, or escape 
from full acceptance of the offering. Old Roman legal and sacri- 
ficial formule gave dozens of examples of this state of mind, and 
it reflects itself into modern legal formule too. But in the Mass 
it is not a case of each word corresponding to some accurately dis- 
tinguishable idea, as though God were to say: “Yes, you asked me 
to regard your offering as ‘ascribed,’ but you forgot to put in 
‘ratified,’ so I am not bound, and I reject your gift.” It is far 
rather, as I said, a sort of instinctive piling up of all-but synonyms 
to satisfy the intense desire of the priest to have his sacrifice without 
any doubt at all accepted by the God to whom he offers it. 

However, the words are not exactly synonyms; and we at any 
rate are allowed to see in them a sort of crescendo of meaning, 
entirely in keeping with the spirit of the sacrificing priest at this 
point. He asks God for a kind of preliminary, general blessing 
upon the gifts; then, that God may, as it were, not only agree that 
these are good things and fit to be gifts, but that they are, as a 
matter of fact, written down as for Himself, in process of being 
presented for His acceptance; then, that He will, as it were, ratify 
this, and not refuse to consider accepting them; and finally, that 
He will declare that they both suit our human nature and His own 
nature—that they are “reasonable,” and in fact “acceptable.” And 
having acknowledged all this, what is there left for God to do 
but to accept them in concrete fact? This is a crude way of studying 
the words, I know; yet the Roman spirit is, if not crude, certainly 
most objective and matter-of-fact. Now, once God has thoroughly 
accepted a thing, there is no looking back upon His part. His 
decisions are “without repentance.” 

And it is here that we recall that even what we give He has 
given us to give. If we offer ourselves to be priests, it is because 
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He has first given us both the thought and the will. His vocation 
is not coercion; but without His call we could not have moved a 
step. Nemo sibi sumit honorem. That does not only mean that 
we ought not to grab, uncalled, at the priesthood; but that we cannot 
quite do so. I confess that I link this up with a half-belief (a strong 
hope any way) that, should a man even mistakenly enter upon the 
priestly career, God somehow gives him a vocation in the middle of 
it, or leads him efficaciously to give up before ordination. I mean 
that God makes it possible for him to become and remain a good 
priest, even though at first, to speak humanwise, God did not intend 
him to become one. I say this, not forgetting the men of whom after 
their catastrophe one may have said: “I do not think he was ever 
intended to be a priest”, nor even those who, in tragic centuries, 
were forced into the priesthood by parents or politics, nor “cooked” 
vocations and so forth. I think it is more in keeping with much that 
has been written about vocation during the last twenty years to 
hold, or at least hope, that God gives a true vocation, and therefore 
suitable and permanent graces, even after a mistaken start. But 
it would take too long to enter into all that. In any case, it is 
certain that whatever gift we give to God, He first gives to us that 
we may give to Him. 

The Liturgy proceeds to make this beautifully clear just before 
the “lesser elevation” (which to me for many reasons seems to be 
the greater one, if only because the Gifts are lifted, at the Consecra- 
tion, for the people to see, whereas, at the “lesser’’ one, they are 
being definitely held up before God). Anyhow, the priest now says: 
“Through whom, O Lord, Thou dost continually create, sanctify, 
vivify, bless, and grant to us all these good things.” Apparently 
at this point of the ancient Mass, further gifts were offered (honey 
and milk, for example) ; else it might seem strange to pray thus 
over the already consecrated bread and wine (though the words 
are a statement, not a request). But we, again, can see in this phrase 
a beautiful sequence of ideas. It is God who creates the gifts we 
have to offer, to whom is wholly due the supreme Gift, Christ 
Himself; it is God who “sanctifies” (that is, sets these things 
apart for Himself), who, as it were, “vivifies” or brings them to 
life (makes them able to operate in our souls and in the world), who 
“blesses” them (this time, not merely regards them with favor, but 
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makes them “like a field which the Lord hath blessed” —fertile, fruit- 
ful, rich in actual result), and, to crown all this, “to us doth give 
them!” Surely that is magnificent, and it leads up to yet another 
splendid series: “per Ipsum, et cum Ipso, et in Ipso, est Tibi... 
omnis honor et gloria.” There is all honor and all most adequate 
glory (clara cum laude notitia) accruing, actually being given, to 
God. Est, not sit. 

Well then, for Mass, there is daily given to all of us by God 
that which we can, and must too, give to Him; and it is Christ, and 
in Christ ourselves, and with us who give Christ gives, and we are 
involved in Him who is both Gift and Giver, and God cannot refuse 
even if He would, but is glad to accept and to acknowledge. Into 
all this we ordained priests are permanently caught up, and nothing 
can reverse the fact. 

Hence, whoever we be, and however conscious of our personal 
limitations, we go forth into the overwhelming world with absolute 
confidence. Signatum est super nos. Upon us is sealed and set 
the approval of Thy countenance, O my God! The “character” is 
ours, and has not only made, as a seal does, a sort of exterior shaping 
of our lives, but has penetrated into the stuff of our souls, so that 
the once baptized can never be unbaptized, nor the priest unpriested. 
Thus, for many reasons we dare to go forth with words of command 
upon our lips: “Praise ye the Lord, all you heathen! Him praise ye, 
all ye nations! For upon us is firm-established His loving-kindness ; 
yes! the loyalty of the Lord subsists for evermore!” 

May we priests put the maximum of meaning into that tiny 
Psalm! May our people be taught to do so too, for the sake of 
the enormous world that knows not how to praise! 





THE ARTIST CRAFTS 


By Ratpw ApamMs Cram 


Artist crafts used to be called, unjustly, the “minor” arts, but 
there is really no such thing. Art is art whether it expresses itself 
through a Michelangelo fresco or a pyx by Cellini. There is more 
real art in the Book of Kells than there is in a half-acre of canvas 
decorated by Bouguereau. The goldsmith, the worker in iron and 
brass and bronze, the wood carver, the embroiderer, the illuminator 
may be—and in the past were apt to be—quite as genuine artists 
as the architect, the painter, the sculptor or the musician. A good 
art museum today is as notable for its objects of this sort out of 
the Renaissance, the Middle Ages, Byzantium, Greece or Egypt, 
as it is for its examples of the so-called “major arts.” 

I have spoken before of the helplessness of architecture with- 
out the codperation of all the other arts, and this is as true of the 
artist crafts as it is of painting and sculpture. Most of them, it is 
true, do not work on the spirit and emotions of the worshipper 
as do the others; they are generally too small for public observation, 
too sequestered, for the major part, in the sanctuary, but for this very 
reason perfection here is more important than elsewhere, for they 
come closer in contact with the most sacred mysteries, and by every 
just and right impulse of man it is here that the most precious and 
perfect things, and these only, should be employed. Chalice, pyx, 
monstrance, crucifix, candlesticks, tabernacle, altar vestments and 
those of the sacred ministers must be the best that well-chosen 
artists and craftsmen can supply and that can be provided by avail- 
able funds; anything else approaches close to sacrilege. 

Again I must insist that this does not mean ruinous expense. 
Beauty costs no more than ugliness, frequently less, and opulence 
is no measure of worth. Of course, where the sacred vessels can 
be of wrought gold set with jewels, the tabernacle of silver and 
enamels, the covers of Missals and Gospels of carved ivory and 
gold, chasubles and copes and dalmatics of brocade with orphreys 
of delicate and laborious needlework, it is all to the good, but now- 
a-days these are only for the few because of their great cost and 
one must be content with simpler things — simpler, not equally 
showy through the use of tawdry materials. 
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Until very recently these works of the artist crafts have been 
supplied by the trade, with all this implies of standardization and 
mechanical quality, not to mention general futility of design. 
France, England, Germany and America have vied with each other 
in the production of mean and commonplace articles, and the stand- 
ard of metal-work and vestments has fallen to the deplorable level 
of the plaster statues and stations and the ready-made altars that 
adorn so many sumptuous catalogues. Added to these mass- 
production articles are the various trick devices of technological 
civilization: mechanical tabernacles, “sanitary” holy water stoups, 
“Judas” candles, electrical sanctuary lamps and all that sort of 
thing—not a very savory showing but probably inescapable under 
the circumstances. I venture to suggest that the time has come 
to do away with this altogether. 

Of course, the ideal would be to return to the old ways and have 
everything especially designed and made by some competent crafts- 
man. It would be possible, for there is an increasing number of gold- 
and silversmiths, embroiderers, illuminators, just as in the case of 
architects, sculptors, painters, stained glass artists and iron workers. 
In my own office we have no trouble in finding men and women to do 
as good work as we can ask. It is not a question of supply but of 
demand, and this is dependent on a new vision of what is and what 
is not desirable. Once get rid of the “mail order catalogue” idea 
and the rest will be easy. Even when financial considerations pre- 
vent recourse to original artists and special designers (if they ever 
do), there are certain organizations both in the United States and 
elsewhere that, though on a commercial basis, actually do produce 
good things, particularly in the line of vestments, and it is by 
no means necessary to resort to foreign purveyors of the banal. 

And it all comes down to the same thing in the end: “Ask the 
architect, he knows.”’ Or if he does not, he can find out, for there 
is no secret about these artist-craftsmen and their light is not hid 
under a bushel. 

There are two arts to which I want to refer in this article, though 
they certainly are not artist crafts but major arts and on the same 
plane as architecture, painting and sculpture. I mean music and 
ceremonial. They are just as much a part of the artistic macrocosm 
as these others, and a noble church with blatant music and tawdry 
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or slovenly ceremonial is an anomaly—to say the least. In a way 
the architect can provide the empty shell, but it is music that breathes 
into it the breath of life, ceremonial that perfects the work as a 
living: force. 

In the great medieval cathedrals of Europe we feel this instinc- 
tively when we find, as we usually do, inferior music and a per- 
functory ceremonial from which all vitality has fled. This is 
particularly true of those churches in England where Protestant 
sterility has not as yet yielded to the movement towards a Catholic 
restoration, and in Germany where Lutheranism has laid its heavy 
and devastating hand. But we do not sufficiently realize that here 
also, and in Catholic churches, the standard is apt to be but little 
higher, and without the excuse of a religious revolution and a new 
and alien dispensation. It may be said, and without irreverence, 
that the Liturgy is a great drama or series of dramas, but as its 
content and object are higher than those of the secular drama, so 
must its art not only equal but surpass that of the stage. The 
clergy are naturally so preoccupied with the import of the Mass, 
the other Sacraments and the religious services in general, that only 
too often they give little or no thought to the artistry of form and 
manifestation, just as fifty years ago they were, by and large, per- 
fectly indifferent to architecture, painting and sculpture.. This is 
particularly true today when the sense of beauty and of its value 
is no longer natural and instinctive as it was from the beginning 
up to a century or two ago. 

The fight for good architecture has been won in the sense that 
it is now easy to obtain, while an increasing number of bishops and 
priests are conscious of its import and determined to have it. In 
sculpture, painting and stained glass there is also a steady advance, 
and the first showings of the same in the artist crafts. The influence 
of the Papacy has been strongly exerted towards a reform of music 
which is now well under way, while the organization of liturgical 
societies indicates a new and growing interest in this great art. On 
the whole, considering that I have seen the reformation begin and 
go so far during my own lifetime, I should say that the progress 
made in so comparatively short a time has been, if not miraculous, 
then at least providential. 

And this means far more than the redemption of the Catholic 
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Church from a misleading barbarism and vulgarity of outward 
showing and the placing her once more in a proper light before 
the world. Under the dominance of secularism and a technological 
civilization art of all kinds crashed during the nineteenth century, 
music and poetry being the last to go in the first years of this. 
It is true that simultaneously a sort of revival was begun, par- 
ticularly in architecture, but this has been the work of a few in- 
dividuals and professional organizations rather than the answer 
to a nascent popular demand. The seed was sown, but it fell on 
stony ground and already shows signs of withering away. Archi- 
tecture is becoming irrationally modernistic—that is, it leaves the 
fields where it is admissible and intrudes itself into religious and 
cultural domains where it has no place; painting and sculpture have 
followed suit with the most appalling results, while jazz, cacophony, 
the radio and the movies in wide popularity reveal the instinctive 
tastes of the public at large. It is increasingly evident that there 
is no inherent force in the artistic revival of the last half-century 
that will enable it to survive the impact of the public taste made 
articulate through the manifold devices of technology. The “comic 
strip,’ Amos ’n’ Andy, Mickey Mouse, and their ilk are the natural 
expression of contemporary culture, and against them real art of 
any sort cannot stand without powerful support. It is useless to 
count on this in the category of secular life, and I cannot escape 
the conviction that the only place where we may look for such sup- 
port and energizing power is just where it was found fifteen cen- 
turies ago, and that is in the Catholic Church. 

After all, this is as it should be. We are now experimenting 
with a type of society from which formal religion has been definitely 
excluded. It is tolerated as a negligible factor (except in Mexico 
and, probably a little later, in Spain), and this course will doubtless 
be continued for some little time yet, at all events until its inevitable 
issue in the catastrophe that always follows adventures of this sort. 
Art cannot exist under diluted secularism, even if society can—for 
atime. It is also true of course that art, widespread in its creative 
aspect and in appreciation and acceptance, is impossible except under 
a just, well-balanced and healthful social, political and economic 
régime, which is what we have not now, nor can have under the 
contemporary system and what it is bound to develop into if it 
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follows its logical and apparently predetermined course. All the 
same, we do not need to lose art altogether, nor surrender the real 
gain that has been achieved during the last fifty years, if the Church 
will seize its opportunity and perform its duty. 

What I mean is that at this juncture the Church should recognize 
the import and the significance of art and deliberately preserve and 
foster it, not only by offering the widest opportunities for artists 
of all kinds, refusing all second-rate substitutes, demanding only 
the best that can be obtained, but also taking definite action towards 
establishing and maintaining such educational facilities as can be 
used in such a delicate and difficult field as the fine arts. 

At present, while there is a wider demand for good religious 
art than there was fifty years ago (there could not possibly be less), 
practically nothing is done along the lines of art education. There 
is a good school of architecture at Notre Dame, and liturgical music 
is being fostered in New York and a few other places, while litur- 
gical societies are giving some attention to ceremonial, but, so far 
as I know, this is all. Painting, sculpture and the artist crafts are 
completely ignored, the result being that whatever is done in these 
arts is the product of strictly secular education which is of little 
value in the service of religion. If it were not for the miraculous 
(I mean providential) appearance of individuals here and there 
who have either escaped the blight of education or who have lived 
through it and risen above it, the case of the pastor who really 
wants good art, and that of the architect who wants to give it to 
him, would be desperate indeed. 

Let me repeat what I have said before: there is only one school 
of architecture in the United States, so far as I know, that is aware 
of the fact that religion still exists or that churches are ever built. 
This is of course fortunate in a way, for with few exceptions every 
teacher of design is a Frenchman, educated at the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, and there whatever is taught along the lines of ecclesiastical 
art is of the most vicious nature. All the same, since many hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars are spent in church building each year 
in this country, some training has got to be obtained somewhere, 
and at present it may be acquired only in an architect’s office, and 
this, at the best, is only a part of the game. The same is true in 
painting and sculpture, but here there is little enough training any- 
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how, except of the most elementary nature, which is also well since 
here again the controlling influence is Parisian and therefore un- 
related to religion, particularly Catholic religion, in the remotest 
degree. It is a curious fact that of the few adequate sculptors 
I know, two are Englishmen, one nearly as old as I, the other of 
middle age, who never came in contact with French educational 
influence, while the third, so far as I know, never had any but the 
most rudimentary training—and no one of them is a Catholic by 
profession, though one at least is the greatest. sculptor of Catholic 
temper and capacity in the last three hundred years. As for paint- 
ing, the less said the better. There was one great painter who was 
a Catholic, John La Farge, who painted alone for Protestants, since 
Catholicism felt no need for his services. He is long since dead. 
There are others, Catholic, Protestant and agnostic who are trying 
to do good work in spite of the schools, one or two of very real 
ability, but even here their work declines on archeology, which is 
what always happens when artists of any sort confront ignorance 
or indifference on the part of their clients and try to give some- 
thing better than what is desired. Also it follows from the peda- 
gogical methods of contemporary art schools, where, as I have said, 
the influence is almost exclusively secular and, if one is to judge 
by the results, the object is training in technical methods and the 
repetition of certain motives, traditional or otherwise, rather than 
the instigation of the esthetic sense and the drawing out and mag- 
nifying of whatever inner aptitude there may be through spiritual 
and emotional stimuli. 

I really am not prepared to say how far I think the Church or 
any other agency could go in this educational direction. Sometimes 
I almost think that art in any form cannot be taught at all. Of 
course, it never was taught in any real sense during those times 
when great art was produced so lavishly, while now, after we have 
had art schools of all sorts and in great numbers for fifty years or 
more, such art as we have is mostly sporadic and not very obviously 
the result of the admittedly devoted and unremitting labors of the 
art schools. It almost looks as though art were a byproduct of 
good living or rather its unescapable evidence. What I mean is 
that it follows from such social, economic, political, spiritual and 
environmental conditions as make well-rounded, happy and evoca- 
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tive life possible. Certainly we have not these conditions now, nor 
have we had them for a very long time. There is nothing in life 
as it is generally lived today which could act as an incentive to art 
expression in any way comparable with what has been so often in 
the past, back to the days of the Old Kingdom of Egypt. When 
you consciously examine it and analyse it, life today is pretty ugly 
as a result of a century and more of secularism, Protestantism, 
democracy, nationalism, and industrialism. There is no glamor 
left, and but for the diminishing areas of unspoiled nature little 
beauty of conditioning environment remains, certainly in so far as 
our cities, towns and industrial areas are concerned. Perhaps it is 
no wonder that so little instinctive and vital art appears, and that 
the results of school training are numerically about comparable 
with those of Protestant missions in Asia and Africa. 

The only reason why we might have higher hopes were the 
Catholic Church to take a hand in the restoration of the art impulse 
and the fostering of art-production is that she has yielded less than 
other world-forces to the disintegrating and destructive influences 
that have of late determined the nature of human life. Beauty is 
inherent in her religion, philosophy and scheme of life, while her 
liturgy is in itself a compendium of the arts in a supremely high 
degree. If the Church is true to herself, she has adequate power 
to engender that spiritual energy that instinctively has its mani- 
festation in artistic forms. While, unless her scheme of life were 
imposed on all society with its standard of comparative values, she 
could not materially change the visible face of society and its en- 
vironment, at least she could and should provide in every com- 
munity at least one center in the shape of a church where beauty, 
through all the arts, should be made manifest, so furnishing oases 
of evocative beauty in the drab milieu of a scornful and defiant 
industrialism. 

How much further than this is would be possible to go is of 
course a problem. Neither the Church nor any other power could, 
through formal education, produce an Anthemius of Tralles, an 
Eudes de Montreuil, or a William of Wyckham; a Fra Angelico 
or a Leonardo da Vinci; a Praxiteles or a Donatello; a Palestrina 
or Cesar Franck. On the other hand, a few studios and workshops 
out of sight and sound of the city, in an environment of natural 
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beauty and within the aura of a religious center of energy, informed 
with the power of all good art, might and probably would establish 
a foundation of right impulse that providentially might have issue 
in something similar to what was bred by the cathedrals, abbeys 
and parish churches of the Middle Ages. 

At all events, and at the least, we should have an active counter- 
agent to the secular schools now so exclusively preoccupied with 
secular and commercial “art” and increasingly under the disin- 
tegrating influence of French and German “modernism.” This alone 
would be worth the price, while the benefit that would accrue to the 
Church herself through her ability to acquire at least reasonably 
good art products informed with Catholic spirit would be in- 
calculable. 











LAY SHEPHERDS 
By Paut E. Campsett, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D 


Christ commissioned His Apostles and disciples to continue His 
work upon earth. He commanded them to carry the message of the 
Gospel throughout the world: “Preach ye the Gospel to every crea- 
ture.” That commission has descended to their successors in the 
ministry, the priests and prelates of the Universal Church. But the 
number of laborers in the vineyard is too small to accomplish all that 
is to be desired. In many instances the work of the laity can do 
more for the spread of the cause of Christ than the efforts of the 
clergy. The word, the example, the mission of the priest cannot reach 
every creature effectively. The laity share the rsponsibility of 
spreading the Gospel in accord with the commission of Jesus Christ. 
The exemplary Catholic by his good example draws those outside the 
Church to investigate her claims. There is no one professing the 
Catholic religion who cannot contribute mightily to the spread of the 
Church throughout the world. When the world sees that the prin- 
ciples of the Gospel of Jesus Christ are vital factors in the life and 
conduct of the follower of Jesus Christ, the world is impressed. 
The good example of a single practical Catholic is often the leaven 
that is required to preserve the loaf. 

The Catholic layman and the Catholic laywoman of today have a 
greater responsibility for the preservation and the spread of the 
Faith than their predecessors in any previous age. For that reason 
special efforts are being made in this our day to rouse a more active 
interest in the lay Apostolate. Every Catholic man and woman 
must be, according to his or her capacity, an alter Christus to bring 
the message of truth to our separated brethren. Equally important 
is the contribution that the laity can make to instructing the rising 
generation in the tenets and the practice of the faith that is their 
heritage. 

In this paper an attempt is made to give an account of the origin, 
growth and mode of operation of the Missionary Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine of the Diocese of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. This 
Confraternity is a society of Catholic men and women banded to- 
gether, under the direction of priests appointed by the bishop, for 
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the laudable purpose of instructing the neglected Catholic children 
in the mining and country districts of the diocese. Like many other 
religious societies, it had its origin in the attempt to answer a press- 
ing need. No one who is in the least familiar with the character of 
the diocese, with its multitude of mills and factories, its endless chain 
of mining communities, giving employment to thousands of Catholic 
people of the various foreign nationalities, will gainsay the dire need 
of a catechetical organization such as the Confraternity in question. 

In the rural and mining districts of the diocese there were in 1908 
many small communities of Catholics who lived at too great a dis- 
tance from a church to admit of attendance at Mass. Parents un- 
acquainted with the language that was the vehicle of instruction in 
the elementary schools—the language that was fast becoming the 
vernacular of the rising generation—were for the most part in- 
capable of instructing their children properly and passing on to them 
the precious inheritance of the Faith. Local effort of a somewhat 
sporadic nature effected much good. But the country and mining 
districts of the polyglot Diocese of Pittsburgh seemed threatened 
with the same epidemic of religious leakage that has robbed the 
descendants of the original inhabitants of the mountains of West 
Virginia and Kentucky of their Catholic Faith. Only missionary 
activity of heroic proportions could save the day. 

A zealous layman saw the danger threatening the children of the 
miners of Southwestern Pennsylvania. With the spirit of a Patrick 
or a Boniface he undertook to apply the remedy, the only remedy 
possible—organized and systematic religious instruction. Winning 
a few kindred spirits to the cause, he opened classes in catechism in 
the town of Cecil, Pa., and thus inaugurated a work that has re- 
sulted in our own day in a program of Catholic action raised to the 
nth degree. The humble beginnings of the work came to the 
knowledge of a city pastor, Father E. P. Griffin, who was much 
edified by the apostolic efforts of this group of laymen. He de- 
termined to organize the work on a diocesan basis, since there was 
pressing need for the teaching of religion in all the nooks and cran- 
nies of the diocese. This was in 1908. Eight years later, in 1916, 
the work had grown to such proportions that Bishop Canevin ap- 
pointed a priest, Father Timothy O’Shea, to devote his full time to 
organizing and fostering missions of the Confraternity. It was 
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found difficult to direct the work from Pittsburgh as a single center. “ 
Other towns that might serve as points of vantage to control and 
direct the work were chosen and additional centers established. The 
main center of administration, control and support remained always 
in the episcopal city. The secondary or surburban centers were al- 
ways established when required. Sometimes consolidations were 
effected when changes made that desirable. Today the work is 
directed from a total of ten centers, though in years past there were 
at times as many as fifteen centers. Improved roads have made it 
possible for centers to serve larger areas. 

Teachers are recruited and support is solicited chiefly in the towns 
that serve as centers. The Catholic people living in the City of 
Pittsburgh and in the towns that serve as centers are best able to 
contribute to the support of this work. Teachers are most readily 
found among the ranks of the young men and the young women of 
these same towns. Father Lawless, the present Director of the Con- 
fraternity, gives us a glowing description of these missionary men 
and women: they are a most devoted and zealous group of lay apos- 
tles—the cream of the Catholic manhood and womanhood of the 
Diocese of Pittsburgh. Sunday after Sunday—regardless of per- 
sonal comfort or convenience, in the heat of summer or the cold of 
winter, in rain or shine, often compelled to ride long hours on trains 
or traverse many miles on foot—you can find them wending their 
way to the obscure and hidden corners of the diocese, there to sow 
the seed of the true faith of Jesus Christ in the hearts of little chil- 
dren. Truly theirs is a task replete with hardships and sacrifice, but 
after all a labor of love, full of hope and consolation, for they realize 
that they are reaping a threefold harvest—the glory of God, the 
spiritual assistance of their neighbor, and eternal merit for them- 
selves. 

The Confraternity teacher must frequently find her class. Her 
zeal is not limited to teaching the children who are willing to come 
in response to an invitation. The one great byword in Confraternity 
circles is “fishing,” a strange term indeed to the uninitiated but of 
apostolic origin, since it is taken from the words of Christ to Peter 
and his companions: “Come after Me and I will make you fishers of 
men.” When a catechism class is contemplated in any community, 
experienced workers are first sent whose duty it is to canvass the 
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town from end to end, gathering all possible information on the 
religious condition of the families, especially of the children. The 
class or classes are then established and teachers are appointed. The 
teachers conduct the classes every Sunday throughout the year. They 
continue the work of “fishing,” which is ordinarily done after the 
completion of the Sunday class or, where the teacher does not live at 
too great a distance, in the evening hours of the other days of the 
week. Regular visits are made to the home. Here one is encouraged 
to send the children to Sunday School more faithfully; there the 
adults are urged to attend Mass and receive the Sacraments, and 
everywhere there is a constant yet tempered prodding of the care- 
less and lukewarm in an effort to bring them back to a devout prac- 
tice of their Holy Faith. If one visit accomplishes nothing, the 
teacher nothing daunted calls again and again until she gains her 
point or it becomes evident that human intervention is futile. The 
Confraternity seeks constantly, in season and out of season, after 
the wayward and the careless. 

The Confraternity teacher does not permit apparent failure to 
crush her apostolic spirit. Rebuff after rebuff serves only to 
strengthen her high purpose. But there are many consolations in 
the ready responses they receive from receptive children who are the 
lambs of Christ’s flock. When the teacher succeeds in rescuing a 
single child from the clutches of some proselyting agency, she feels 
amply rewarded for any effort the rescue has cost her. If she suc- 
ceeds through the children in bringing back the parents to a better 
practice of their Faith, she is inspired to continue her life of sacrifice. 
When she is privileged to prepare a class for their First Confession 
or their First Communion, she is conscious of the consolations, even 
earthly, that come to those who instruct many unto justice. Some- 
times she is given an opportunity to lead a prospective convert to the 
neighboring priest, and is overjoyed to know that her class and her 
work have edified one not of the flock. It is scarcely possible to say 
too much in praise of teachers—apostolic young women for the most 
part—who give over their entire Sunday and many other leisure 
hours of the week to the spread of the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

The work is supported by voluntary contributions. There is no 
diocesan collection for the purpose. Occasionally a zealous pastor 
will offer the Director an opportunity to take up a collection in his 
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church. All Catholic people are invited to become members of the 
Confraternity ; an associate member contributes $1.00 per year, a 
supporting member $3.00, a special member $5.00, and one may be- 
come a life member by a single contribution of $100.00. The pros- 
pective contributor is readily convinced of the efficiency of the work 
when he finds that this tremendous missionary activity is carried on 
at an average yearly expense of 47¢ per pupil. The active members 
of the Confraternity—namely, the teachers—frequently conduct 
card parties or bazaars for the support of the work. Many of the 
teachers make large contributions of money, but to avoid embarrass- 
ment every teacher must allow the Confraternity to bear the actual 
expense of her missionary labors. The records show that hard- 
working teachers give of their slender resources sometimes as much 
as $1,000.00 to the furtherance of the work. The teachers them- 
selves are the best medium of propaganda. Their zeal is infectious. 
Frequently mission churches are furnished piecemeal through per- 
sonal solicitation of well-to-do laymen by Confraternity teachers. 
Everywhere these apostles beg the favor of prayers for the suc- 
cess of the work. 

In 1917 Father Timothy O’Shea fell a victim to his untiring labors 
and died of pneumonia contracted while visiting one of his missions. 
Father D. A. Lawless was appointed his successor in 1917 and has 
been Director of the great work since that time. Expansion de- 
manded the services of more priests. Today four priests of the 
diocese give their entire time to this work. Fathers E. A. Heinrich, 
Victor Majka, and Michael Bonfield journey Sunday after Sunday 
to distant points of the diocese where no resident priest can be pro- 
vided for the celebration of Mass. In these distant missions they 
celebrate Mass, baptize children, visit the sick, and attend generally 
to the duties of the pastoral ministry. During the week they visit 
regularly the various diocesan centers or branches of the Confra- 
ternity where they convene the teachers and instruct them in 
methods of teaching religion. Difficulties encountered by the teach- 
ers are submitted to these spiritual directors, and the teachers en- 
deavor to follow the directions of the priest who comes as one having 
power. When a station or mission reaches that point in its develop- 
ment where the establishment of a parish is deemed advisable, the 
Spiritual Director informs the bishop to that effect and the Confra- 
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ternity stands ready to turn over its prize mission to the newly 
appointed pastor. In the years of its history the Confraternity has 
been responsible directly or indirectly for the founding of twenty- 
seven parishes. When industrial depression in a mining or country 
parish makes it impossible for the community to support a resident 
priest, the Confraternity is prepared to take over the failing parish 
and minister to its spiritual needs. Today the priests of the Con- 
fraternity celebrate Mass weekly or monthly or tri-monthly in twenty 
scattered missions of the diocese. Many other priests extend a 
helping hand wherever possible. Several Capuchin Fathers have 
been zealous apostles in the work. Leading all the rest is the name 
of Father Clement, O.M.Cap., who has developed several missions 
to the point where the establishment of an independent parish became 
feasible. 

There is a fear that we have given the impression that the teachers 
of the Confraternity confine themselves to the imparting of religious 
instruction. While that is the main object of the society, its mem- 
bers do not limit their field to this work alone. They are alive to any 
opportunity to improve the condition of the people among whom 
they labor. No one can compute the amount of charity that is quiet- 
ly dispensed by the teachers of the organization Sunday after Sun- 
day. They are constantly striving to alleviate the living conditions 
of the people, to obtain medical aid when necessary, to place handi- 
capped children and dependent adults in various institutions, and to 
procure work for the unemployed. Through the medium of 
dramatic effort and social welfare work, they are doing much to add 
to the recreational life of their flock. Frequently coal operators and 
other captains of industry contribute to further this intelligent and 
constructive social and religious effort, perhaps prompted by a 
motive not altogether altruistic. The unrest that leads to violence in 
seeking redress of grievances cannot survive in the Christian atmos- 
phere of a Confraternity mission. When the teacher has labored 
among them and gained their complete confidence by virtue of 
charity and kindness, they come to him or to her for consultation in 
all their little troubles. The Confraternity teacher is frequently 
called upon to play the rdle of a doctor, a lawyer, and in short a 
factotum to the community. 

The present account is very sketchy. We take many things for 
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granted in the picture. We cannot possibly delineate all the fea- 
tures. The casual observer may deem the building of a modest 
church in some neglected community as the greatest work of the 
Confraternity. In reality the construction of such a building is only 
an incident in the great work. The real marvel is the perennial en- 
thusiasm of the teachers. We have used the feminine pronoun al- 
most exclusively in speaking of the teachers, and justly so. Devoted 
young women make up three-fourths of the teaching body. But the 
lesser number of young men is distributed in such a way as to insure 
that a man’s hand has control of the more difficult missions. Tried 
and experienced young men are usually appointed as organizers of 
new missions. But the bulk of the physical work is performed by 
young women who seem inspired to seek this expression of the fem- 
inine instinct for service. The labor is difficult and calls for many 
sacrifices. But the consolations are many and the reward is great. 
“They that have instructed many unto justice shall shine as stars 
for all eternity.” 

The diocesan census gives some appreciation of the task and the 
measure of its performance. Outside the metropolitan district of 
the City of Pittsburgh there are 38,000 Catholic children of school 
age at present receiving their elementary education in the public 
schools. Of this total the Confraternity cares for the religious in- 
terests of 42.1% of the group not served by the parish school system. 
But the statistics present no picture of the hopeless spiritual condi- 
tion of this 42.1%, were it not for the ministry of the Confraternity. 
This gigantic enrollment, 16,161 pupils, is garnered from the nooks 
and crannies of the diocese. 

The annual report (1930) shows that the ten centers of the dio- 
cese now conduct 171 missions with a total of 692 teachers and a 
pupil enrollment of 16,161. Of this number 583 teachers and 
10,864 children are in attendance every Sunday. The opportunity 
to attend Mass is not given to all. But the report shows that an 
average of 7,173 attend Mass weekly. Yearly the Confraternity 
rescues a number of Catholic children from proselyting Sunday 
Schools of other denominations; this year (1930) the number of 
children brought back to the fold was 245. At the same time 276 
adults who had drifted away from the Faith gave heed to the 
admonitions of Confraternity teachers and returned once again to 
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its practice. In the various missions that are attended by the priests 
of the Confraternity 266 children were baptized and approximately 
2,500 children were prepared for their First Confession, First Com- 
munion and Confirmation. Not the least among the works of the 
teachers was the leading of 17 non-Catholics to accept the faith of 
Jesus Christ. No complete record can be kept of the number of 
families visited, of religious articles and Catholic literature distrib- 
uted, but the records actually submitted run high into five figures. 
Finally, the teachers have been instrumental in leading 28 erring 
couples to the priest for the validation of their marriages. May the 
work accomplished by these devoted teachers redound to their eternal 
welfare and inspire others, before whom the vineyard of Christ lies 
fallow, to follow in their footsteps! 





PROCEDURAL LAW OF THE CODE 
Introduction and Rejection of Witnesses 
By StanisLaus Woyrwonp, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Who Has the Right to Introduce Witnesses? 
Witnesses are introduced by the parties. They may also be intro- 
duced by the prosecutor and the defensor vinculi, if they take part 
in the trial. 


The judge may ex officio introduce witnesses in cases of minors 
and others who are held equivalent to minors in law, and generally 
whenever the public good requires it. 


The party who has introduced a witness may renounce his right 
to have him testify, but the opponent may demand that, despite 
this renunciation, such witness be examined (Canon 1759). 


The presentation of witnesses to the court is to be done by the 
litigating parties or their representatives. In the old Canon Law 
the number of times that a party was permitted to request the court 
to summon witnesses was limited, but in the Code there is no limita- 
tion so that new witnesses may be presented many times until the 
depositions have been made public by the court. Whether they 
will actually be permitted to take the witness stand depends on 
their qualifications and other points of law to be ruled on by the 
judge, as we shall see below in commenting on Canon 1764. The 
right of a party to cancel the introduction of one or more of his 
witnesses is conditioned on the position taken by the opponent in 
the case, for, if the latter petitions the court that such witnesses 
be nevertheless examined, the former’s renunciation has no effect. 
The time for presenting witnesses begins after the joining of the 
issues—the point in the controversy where the parties have signified 
to the court that they insist on a legal settlement of their dispute 
and have before the court declared what their points of difference 
are. In exceptional circumstances the court may accept and act 
on the petition to hear a witness before the joining of the issues, 
if even the shortest delay may make it impossible to get that witness 
afterwards—for example, because of dangerous illness or an im- 
pending journey into a distant land. 
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Admission of Witnesses Who Volunteer Testimony 
Without Being Summoned 

If some person appears of his own accord to testify in court, 
the judge may admit or reject his testimony as he sees fit. He must 
reject a witness who has offered his services of his own accord, if 
he has reason to think that he has appeared only to delay unduly 
the trial or to obstruct in any manner justice or truth (Canon 1760). 

From the text of this Canon it is evident that the law does not 
favor witnesses who of their own accord try to enter into the legal 
procedure. If the object of the trial is purely a private affair which 
does not affect the public in any way, a volunteer witness is under 
suspicion lest his motives are not praiseworthy when he tries to 
enter into the litigation without being requested by the litigating 
parties or ordered by the court to appear. Even in affairs which 
concern the public (e.g., cases in which the validity or invalidity of 
a marriage is being investigated), a volunteer witness is to be 
carefully examined by the court as to his motives, the sources of 
his knowledge, etc., in order that the judge may know whether 
the witness should be admitted or rejected. The court is given 
full discretionary authority to admit or reject a volunteer witness. 


Manner of Presentation of Witnesses by the Parties 

If proof through witnesses is desired, their names and domiciles 
shall be indicated to the court, and the points or articles on which 
the witnesses are to be interrogated must also be submitted. If the 
foregoing has not been done at least on the last day which has 
been peremptorily fixed by the judge, it is considered that the party 
has withdrawn his request for the summoning of the witnesses 
(Canon 1761). The judge has the right and duty to prevent the 
introduction of too large a number of witnesses in a trial (Canon 
1762). 

The parties have the right to prove their respective assertions 
in court through witnesses, but that right is subject to the rules of 
Canon Law. In the first place, they must by the full name and 
other information as to domicile, etc., make it possible for the 
court to identify the witnesses and to summon them. Besides, the 
court desires to know about which fact or circumstance the indi- 
vidual witnesses are to testify, and therefore the party who indicates 
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the witnesses to the court must also state the points on which each 
witness is to be questioned, for one witness may knew of some 
fact in the case and be utterly ignorant as to other facts—except 
perhaps from hearsay, which is not testimony properly so called. 
The judge has authority to fix a date on which the court wants to 
have indicated to the court the points or articles concerning which 
the witnesses are to be examined, and, if the parties delay to give that 
statement on the final date set by the court, the judge need no 
longer consider the witnesses as presented to the court but consider 
it as a tacit withdrawal of those witnesses. 

The judge is given authority by the Code to prevent the parties 
from introducing too many witnesses, and the law says that he 


has not only the right but also the duty to keep an excessive number 


of witnesses from testifying. The judge is not in any manner 
limited by law as to the use of this discretionary authority. The 
law supposes that the judge is conscientious and anxious to ascer- 
tain who is right or wrong, whether a party pleading for his right 
against another person is truly entitled in law to get what he de- 
mands. He will, therefore, not exclude witnesses presented by the 
parties unless he knows that their testimony is not needed. 


Litigants Have the Right to be Informed Concerning the 
Witnesses for Their Opponent 


The parties must make known to each other the names of the 
witnesses before their examination begins; if the judge prudently 
believes that this cannot be done without great difficulty, he may 
delay the manifestation of the names of the witnesses to the other 
party, but they must be made known before the publication of the 
testimony (Canon 1763). 

The general rule is that the opponent is informed who has been 
introduced as witness against him before the witness is admitted to 
give testimony; plaintiff and defendant have equal rights in this 
matter. There may be reasons why the witness is not qualified in 
law to appear in the case, and the judge may not know of the 
circumstance (¢.g., that a witness is a pronounced enemy of the 
opponent). If the judge fears that serious trouble will arise from 
an early manifestation of the names of the witnesses (perhaps the 
witnesses themselves having requested him not to let the opponent 
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know that they have been summoned against him), the judge may 
admit them to testify before he informs the opponent, but he must 
give the latter the names of the witnesses before the testimony is 
published, so that the opponent may have an opportunity to prove 
to the judge why a witness should not have been admitted, and 
if the judge is convinced that the opponent has proved the reason 
for the rejection, the deposition of that witness must be struck 
out of the record. 


Regulations Concerning the Rejection of Witnesses 

Witnesses must be rejected ex officio, if it is evident to the judge 
that they are forbidden to testify, but the authority given him by 
Canon 1758 to admit at his discretion witnesses classified as unfit 
and suspected in that same Canon remains intact. 

At the request of the opponent, witnesses must be rejected if 
a just cause for their rejection is proved; this exclusion of witnesses 
is called reprobatio persone testis. 


A party cannot object to the admission of a witness whom he 


himself presented, unless a new reason for rejecting him has come 
up after he had presented him; he may, however, object to his 
testimony. 


The objection to a witness must be raised within three days after 
the names of the witnesses have been made known to the party, and 
objection at a later date shall not be heard unless the party proves 
or at least affirms under oath that he had not previously known 
of the reason why the witness should not be admitted. 

The judge should postpone the discussion on the objection to a 
witness till the end of the trial, unless a presumption of law stands 
against a witness, or his defect or the reason why he should not be 
admitted is notorious, or the reason for the objection can be imme- 
diately and easily proved, or could not be proved later on (Canon 
1764). 

If the judge knows that some witness who has been presented by 
a party is disqualified in law to testify, he must of his own accord 
reject him even though the opposing party does not demand his 
rejection. Those witnesses whom the Code calls unfit and suspected 
(cfr. Cannon 1757, §§ 1-2) may be admitted at the discretion of 
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the judge, even though the opponent request their rejection. Only 
very serious reasons would justify the judge in admitting the unfit 
and suspected to testify. 

Besides those witnesses whom the law disqualifies from testifying, 
the judge may at the instance of a party reject others if, as Canon 
1764, § 2, states, a just cause for rejection is proved. The judge 
has the right to decide whether the reason for rejecting a witness 
is sufficient. Though Canon 1756 rules that all persons may be 
witnesses unless they are excluded by law, Canon 1764 gives au- 
thority to the judge to exclude for serious reasons persons who 
are not excluded by the general rules of the Code, for, as some 
commentators explain, the Code does not enumerate all persons 
that are to be rejected. The rejection of a witness is called reprobatio 
persone testis to distinguish that rejection from the rejection of the 
testimony spoken of in Canon 1783, which will be discussed when 
we come to comment on that Canon. 

After a party has asked that certain witnesses be summoned and 
heard, witnesses whom he expects to testify in his favor, such wit- 
nesses cannot be rejected by the same party unless he proves that 
the reason why he asks the court to exclude them from testifying 
has arisen since the presentation (¢.g., a serious enmity between 
them). The party is at liberty to reject the testimony of his own 
witnesses after publication of the depositions if he has one of the 
reasons mentioned in Canon 1783 for objecting to their testimony 
or the manner in which the examination of the witness was con- 
ducted. 

As to the time when one may ask the court for the elimination of 
some witness of the opponent, the law grants three days after one 
has been notified of the names of such witnesses. If one makes 
that request after the three days have passed, the judge need pay 
no attention to the request unless the party can prove, or is ready to 
state under oath, that he did not know sooner of the reason why 
the witnesses should be barred from testifying. 

The ruling of the judge on the exclusion of a witness is to be 
delayed until towards the end of the trial. In the meantime the 


witness is not to be summoned nor examined. Since it may inter- 
fere with the progress of the trial if a party had to prove the reasons 
for rejection of a witness before the trial could go on, the law 
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reserves the settlement of that point to the end of the trial, and 
possibly the judge may exclude him at that time for the reason that 
his testimony is superfluous. If the reason for the exclusion of a 
witness is easy to prove, or his defect (¢.g., lack of proper mental 
condition) is commonly known, or it can be shown that the law 
presumes him disqualified or untrustworthy, the judge may immedi- 
ately rule on the question of excluding such a witness. 


Rules Concerning the Summoning of Witnesses 

The summoning of witnesses is to be done through the medium 
of the judge, who is to issue a writ for this purpose, and the sum- 
mons is to be served on the witness in the manner prescribed in 
Canons 1715-1723 (Canon 1765). 

A witness who has been duly summoned must obey or make 
known to the judge the reason for absenting himself. A disobedient 
witness who without a legitimate excuse does not appear, or who 
appears but refuses to answer or to take the oath or to sign his 
name to his testimony, may be punished by the judge with appro- 
priate penalties and, in addition, be fined in proportion to the damage 
which his disobedience may cause to the parties (Canon 1766). 

The act of calling a person to court to testify is an act of the 
public authority vested in the judge. The supreme power of gov- 
ernment of an independent organization includes the legislative, 
administrative and judicial powers. The judge of a court is vested 
with the judicial power, a participation of the supreme power of 
government. The writ or order to a person to appear in court on 
the day specified in the document is to be drawn up in the manner 
prescribed in Canons 1715 and 1716, and is to be delivered to the 
person summoned as specified in Canons 1717-1722. If the sum- 
mons is framed in legal form and served in accordance with the 
precepts of law, the person ordered to appear in court must obey, 
or, if that be not possible for reason of physical or moral impossi- 
bility, explain and prove to the judge the reasons why he should 
be excused from executing the orders of the court. Should sickness 
or other physical ailments make it impossible for the person sum- 
moned to inform personally the judge of his condition, he must do 
so through a representative, if possible. The party who wilfully 
ignores the summons, and witnesses who appear but refuse to 
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answer legitimate questions of the judge or to take the oath on 
the testimony when ordered to do so or to put their signature to 
the testimony, may be punished by the judge with ecclesiastical 
penalties, and may besides be fined if their disobedience to the 
orders of the judge does harm to one of the litigants. A diocesan 
court has a limited jurisdiction, which does not exceed the territory 
of the diocese or archdiocese, and as to persons it can order into 
court subjects only of the diocese. By domicile or quasi-domicile 
one becomes subject to the local Ordinary and his courts. Canon 
1570, § 2, gives every court the right to call on another court for 
assistance. Wherefore, if the court of one diocese desires a person 
who lives in another diocese to testify in a case, it has the right to 
demand of the local Ordinary of the diocese where the person lives 
to summon and examine him in his own court, the examination to 
be conducted according to the questions or points submitted by the 
judge of the court where the case is pending. The court of the 
other diocese is bound by the precept of the Code to do as requested 
by the court that tries the case. In the Catholic Church there are no 


independent dioceses, all being subject to the supreme authority of 
the Church, and for that reason there is a possibility of getting 
witnesses to testify though they are not subject to the court where 
their testimony is wanted. 


The Oath of the Witnesses 

Before testifying, a witness must take the oath that he will state 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth. Witnesses unfit and 
suspected, who may at the discretion of the judge be admitted to 
testify (cfr. Canon 1758), are as a rule not to be sworn. 

The parties or their representatives may be present when the oath 
is administered to the witnesses, without prejudice to the ruling of 
Canon 1763 which states that the judge may use his discretion if 
there is danger that difficulties will be made for the witnesses should 
they become known to the opponent before they testify. 

The witnesses may be dispensed from taking the oath, if there 
is question of mere private rights, and both parties agree to have 
them testify without the oath. But even when the oath is not de- 
manded of a witness, the judge shall remind him of his grave obliga- 


tion to tell the truth (Canon 1767). 
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In both the civil and the ecclesiastical courts it is the general 
rule to have witnesses testify under oath, but in most of the United 
States a witness who has conscientious scruples against taking an 
oath may make a solemn affirmation. Unfortunately there are many 
persons who do not believe in God as the Creator and Supreme Mas- 
ter of the human race to whom men are responsible for their conduct, 
and to these the oath means nothing but an empty formality come 
down to us from the ages of superstition. Logically, truth should 
mean nothing to those same people, for if life means nothing but a 
struggle for existence without any relation to God and to a future 
life, it would be foolish to sacrifice one’s own advantage for the sake 
of truth or any other abstract idea. Why should it be desirable to 
be virtuous if it harms one’s own interest in life and there is 
nothing after this life on earth? Why should one be concerned 
about others when it does not give one any advantage? To persons 
who sincerely believe in God the oath means a great deal. What it 
means is well expressed by Justice Ashburn in the Ohio case of 
Clinton vs. State when he says: “The purpose of the oath is not to 
call the attention of God to the witness, but the attention of the wit- 
ness to God; not to call upon Him to punish the false swearer, but on 
the witness to remember that He will surely do so. By thus laying 
hold of the conscience of the witness and appealing to his sense of 
accountability, the law best insures the utterance of truth.” The 
Church supposes that the persons called to the ecclesiastical courts 
are believers in God and respect His law. At times apostate Cath- 
olics and indifferent so-called Protestants have to be called as wit- 
nesses because there are no other witnesses to establish some impor- 
tant fact (e.g., in a marriage case). The judge can let them testify 
without taking the oath and attribute what value he deems proper to 
their testimony according to the life and character and other circum- 
stances of such witnesses. 

Though the witnesses have taken the oath to tell the truth, the 
judge on the conclusion of the examination of a witness may, if he 
deems it prudent, demand an oath on the truth of the statements 
made, either in reference to all the points or some of them. This 
step may be taken whenever the gravity of the affair and the circum- 
stances of the testimony given seems to demand it (Canon 1768). 
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Oath of Secrecy Tendered to Witnesses 

The witnesses may be bound under oath to keep the secret with 
reference to the questions proposed to them and the answers given 
by them until the time that the acts and proofs are made public; the 
judge may even bind them to perpetual secrecy if the testimony is of 
such a nature that defamation, discord, or other grave evils are 
feared from its publication (Canon 1769). 

Though the fact that a case is pending in court makes the facts 
connected with the trial a matter of public record, nevertheless the 
teaching of the Saviour on kindness and mercy towards our neigh- 
bors tells us that we should not harm others any more than is neces- 
sary to obtain the ends of justice. As, generally speaking, the pub- 
lication of sins and misdeeds committed does not help towards the 
advancement of public morality, many public-spirited men have de- 
plored the publicity that is given by the press to crimes. The Church 
gives the judge full authority to bind all who take part in an eccle- 
siastical trial to perpetual secrecy, if defamation, scandal, or enmities 
are likely to arise from the publication of testimony and other acts of 
a trial (cfr. Canon 1623, §3). 

















OUR RURAL PROBLEM 


By Wiitiam Scuaerers, Litt.M. 
I 

Eighty-five out of every one hundred Catholics are urbanites. 
Truly, ours is an urban church. This fact has never bothered us, 
never disturbed our peace of mind nor upset our cheerfulness, until 
quite recently. As recently as ten years ago we were content to take 
great pride in and to rejoice in the prodigious growth of our city 
parishes; the falling fortunes of our Catholic farm population did 
not disturb us. 

But today we are alarmed and confused. We have suddenly dis- 
covered a disturbing fact, namely, that our Catholic farm population, 
which has been feeding our Catholic urban population these many 
years besides yielding uncalculated contributions to the general wel- 
fare and progress of our Church, has slumped badly, and that there 
are many forces at work which tend to depopulate the soil still more. 


Immigration, which fed us millions of Catholics of whom the 
majority settled in the cities and in their surrounding industrial 
areas, has virtually stopped. The Congressional immigration “quota 
plan” of 1921, superseded by the Immigration Act of 1924, put an 
end to the waves of immigration. ,; In 1925 the number of immi- 
grants had slumped to 294,314, as compared to the tide of 706,896 
immigrants the year previous. Last year 241,700 immigrants en- 
tered the United States, the smallest influx since 1848. With the 
slowing up of the immigration tide, our Catholic growth slowed up 
alarmingly. We then began to speculate as to our future develop- 
ment. We dug into old statistics and we gathered new statistics. 
In a very short while we began to appreciate the great extent of our 
rural contributions to our urban religious life. We discovered, for 
example, that our Catholic farm population, although only 15 per 
cent of our total Catholic population, has been contributing more 
vocations than our urban population, that the prolificness of our 
rural stock is five times greater than that of our urban blood, and 
that the country parishes offer ‘an admirable field for the develop- 
ment of the Christian family life according to the mind of the 
Church.” 
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The contribution of our Catholic rural blood in vocations is tre- 
mendous—50 per cent of the whole.* The contribution of our 
Catholic rural parishes in children is also tremendous; it is respon- 
sible for more than 30 per cent of the increase in the growth of our 
city parishes. Finally, the chief support of a wholesome Catholic 
family life is the country. In the country the economic forces need 
the family, and work for the unity of the family; in the city industry 
does not need the family, and is sadly indifferent to the marital status 
of its workers. 

Il 

Our small but dynamic Catholic farm population has been dwind- 
ling steadily. It has followed the trend to the cities. In order to 
show more graphically the shifting of our farm population, we sub- 
mit the following statistics, gathered from the Federal Census: 














_ To the Farm | To the City | Net gain to City 
| 
1927 1,374,000 | 1,978,000 604,000 
1928 1,347,000 | 1,923,000 576,000 
1929 1,257,000 | 1,876,000 619,000 





The decrease in our national farm population averaged 526,000 an- 
nually during the period 1920-1925; during the period 1925-1930 
the decrease averaged 352,000. So there has been an appreciable 
slowing up of migration to the cities during the last few years, a 
fact which we hail enthusiastically. Statistics of our national farm 
population are: 


CO api ciidcdeceeacsacnee 31,614,269 
ee er 28,981,668 
6 octeseudcenandsenae? 27,491,000 
SD i cosseveveavesdinee cs 27,222,000 


The splendid contribution of our rural stock to the growth of our 
national population may be clearly deduced from the following statis- 
tics, based on the Federal Census Report for the year 1929, the last 
complete census available. In 1929 our population of 115,041,000 


1See “Vocations in Rural Districts” in Homietic anp PastoraL Review, 
June, 1926 
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people produced 1,369,757 babies. In that same year our farm 
population, totalling 27,222,000, produced 631,000 babies, a birth- 
rate of 23.18 per 1000 farm population. In the same year our urban 
population of 87,819,000 produced 738,757 babies, an 8.41 birth- 
rate per 1000 urban population. In other words: in 1929, 76 per 
cent (the urban element) of our national population was respon- 
sible for 54 per cent of the babies born that year, while 24 per cent 
(the rural element) of our national population was responsible for 
46 per cent of the babies born that year. There is sparkling elo- 
quence in these figures, and they reflect glory on the rural stock. 































Ill 
| The editors of the Official Catholic Year Book hazarded a Cath- 
olic farm population of 3,000,000 in 1928. The further this popu- 
! lation is reduced in numbers, the greater the loss to our Church. 
| 
/ 








Our farmers are pressed on all sides. The Catholic farmer shares 
in all the distress and uncertainties which pester and worry his 
non-Catholic neighbor. Agriculture—the oldest industry in the 
world—is shouting for help. And they who answer preach a 
philosophy and advocate methods not in harmony with Catholic 
truth and practice. 

The move in this country—cradled in the ambitions of grasping 
industrialists and to be given legal life, if possible, through legisla- 
tion—is to control the American farmer. The movement is streaked 
with rank materialism. It proposes to pattern agriculture along the 
lines of modern mass production, to guarantee a high standard of 
living on the soil by reducing the number of children, and to insure 
“planned” production by increasing the power of the State over the 
agricultural industry. The sponsors of this movement to “help” 
agriculture assume that their plans can be made to work out with 
profit to all. They are materialists, braying about this business with 
their customary imbecility. They cannot see the incalculable harm 
inherent in their farm program. They would, first, separate the 
small farmer from his small farm; second, they would encourage, 
even legislate, birth control; third, they would empower the State to 
dictate. From such a program as this the seeds of infidelity and 
communism will inevitably emerge; it is charged with dynamite. 
The Christian economic foundation is agriculture. The Church 
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looks upon agriculture as “the mother and producer of all other in- 
dustries, and consequently as the basis of national well-being.” “The 
law,” wrote Leo XIII, “should favor ownership, and its policy 
should be to induce as many as possible of the humbler class to be- 
come owners. .... Prosperity will become more readily divided. 
. . . « Men always work harder and more readily when they work 
on that which belongs to them.” Nor can the Church countenance 
“planned production of human beings,” or sit idly by as the State 
attempts to rule and to control in this vital concern at the expense 
of religion and of the people. 

The trouble today lies in the fact that the capitalistic attitude 
towards land has become dominant. Formerly the land was re- 
garded as the seat of the family ; today land is regarded as a specula- 
tive investment, as something to be held until it fetches a higher 
price. Land was once cheap, and access to land ownership was then 
easy. Today land is held at prohibitive prices. Tenantry has in- 
creased rapidly since the beginning of the present century. Of late, 
the number of land owners has been dwindling rapidly. The selling 
out process of small owners to large owners continues at a fast rate, 
and it means the dislocation of family life on a large scale. 


















IV 

The Rural Life Bureau, founded by the late lamented Bishop P. J. 
Muldoon in 1921, was the first major farm movement in the Church 
in the United States to study the Catholic rural problem and to 
develop a Catholic rural program. Scattered Catholic farm clubs 
and organizations had existed before 1921 and still exist. But they 
exert only a very limited influence in the locality in which they 
operate. The Catholic Rural Life movement remains the leader, and 
its influence is expanding rapidly. At the recent Ninth Annual Con- 
vention, held in Wichita, Kansas, October 20-22, 1931, the Catholic 
Rural Life Conference drew up a set of resolutions, which we list 
here in an abbreviated form: 













EDUCATION 

The Conference pledges itself to the three methods of Catholic 
education: unwavering adherence to the parochial school system; 
insistence that the home be the prime educational institution ; hearty 
endorsement of the Parent Education movement. 
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ParisH Crepit UNIoNs 





Pastors in States having credit union laws are urged to study 
this form of coOperative credit; to organize parish credit unions 
in their parishes wherever the needs of their parishioners can be 
served by them. Pastors are urged to communicate with the 
Parish Credit Union National Committee (1312 Massachusetts 
Ave., N.W. Washington, D. C.) to learn of the methods found 
I successful in the parish credit unions already existing. 





Boys AND GirLs CLUBS 


Rural pastors, parents, and teachers are to be encouraged to 
ai form boys’ and girls’ agricultural clubs and organizations as an 
effective means of arousing them to a deeper appreciation of the 
farm as a future home and mode of living for our rural youth. 


FARM WOMEN 








| Pastors should take a deep interest in all laudable efforts to 
Lit lighten the tasks of the rural home-maker and to make the life of 
the farm women richer and more satisfying. 





RELIGIOUS CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Pastors should endeavor to promote further the ever-increasing 
use of the Religious Correspondence Course as an effective vehicle 
for the instruction of Catholic children and adults of the country- 
side not favored with a parochial school. 


RuRAL SOCIOLOGY 





Pastors should encourage the establishment in our seminaries of 
courses in rural sociology as an aid to the young priest, whether he 
be destined for work in urban or rural sections. 





CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


Pastors should commend the Confraternities recognized by 
Canon Law, because they have proved themselves a very satisfac- 
tory instrument for the furtherance of the religious instruction of 
our Catholic people and for the abatement of religious misunder- 
standings among their non-Catholic neighbors. 


EconoMic PROBLEMS 





(1) Pastors should urge the widespread distribution of 
property ownership as essential for the foundation of a sound 
economic order. 

(2) Also the equitable distribution of property, according to the 
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capacity and the needs of the producer, as opposed to wasteful 
land utilization. 

(3) We condemn undue profits, whether of individuals or of 
corporations, whereby the fruits of the earth are prevented from 
reaching those who would benefit by them, and both producer and 
consumer are defrauded. 

(4) We urge Government codperation in removing the burden 
on the agricultural group by wise and just legislation, for example: 

(a) equitable distribution of taxation, thereby relieving the 
land of its undue burden; 

(b) reform of the system of local government, so as to con- 

form more perfectly with the economic and social con- 

dition of the farmer. 


















(5) We deplore anything that tends to promote the growth of 
corporation farming so-called, since this strikes at many of the 
fundamental values of rural life. 

(6) We stress the need of codperation between all the parties to 
the process of agricultural economy, considered as a whole, so that 
producers and consumers, city and country, political institutions 
and cooperative and financial agencies, will all work wholeheartedly 
together in the realization of a common interest. 

(7) We warn against fallacious so-called remedies for the pres- 
ent plight of the farmer, such as the propaganda for the restriction 
of families by means of the evil practice of artificial birth control. 













SPIRITUAL IDEAL 






To counteract the destructive dynamics of Bolshevism and irre- 
ligion, we commend: (1) collaboration between clergy and the 
people, between scholars and workers, in the study and the fulfill- 
ment of the Catholic rural life program; (2) collaboration within 
the Catholic rural community overcoming the paralyzing spirit of 
individualism ; (3) encouragement of this spirit of Christian col- 
laboration through spiritual activities directed towards that end, 
such as retreats, Confraternities, and the cultivation of the Liturgy. 











CoMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


Special attention should be given to the establishment of com- 
munities that can serve as a demonstration of Catholic Rural Life 







CoNCLUSION 


In view of the expressed aim of the N.C.R.L.C. to build up 
strong rural parishes by keeping our young people on the land, and 
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in view of the potent need of special credit facilities for the realiza- 
tion of this aim, we favor a study of credit resources that would 
look forward to the formation of an agency to extend credit on 
reasonable terms to young men who aspire to follow the farming 
profession but lack necessary funds to make the start. 


V 

Thus, we find Catholic leaders actively engaged in the serious 
problem of how to promote the prosperity and wellbeing of our 
American farmers in general, and of our Catholic farmers in par- 
ticular. It is a problem of grave concern to the Church. She needs 
our Catholic farmers, and needs them badly. Our Catholic popula- 
tion is already at a standstill—nay, the Census now in the making 
(for the year 1931) will possibly show a decrease in our total 
numerical strength. Such a report never startled our eyes or ears 
before. A constantly dwindling Catholic rural population, giving 
signs of weakening in the prolificness and in the cultivation of the 
ideal Catholic family life, constitutes a most serious problem. 

The Catholic Church in the United States faces danger and 
trouble and many problems, but not the least is our Rural Problem. 
There are unusual conditions existing both within the Church and 
on the outside. This nation labors painfully. A deluge of sins and 
crimes sweeps dangerously over the land; we are bewildered by 
social unrest, driven hard by economic problems, and smitten with 
regrets. A tempest is blowing, and who is to calm the waves? 














ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


Is the Appointment of the Days for the Forty Hours’ Devotion 
by the Ordinary a Necessary Requisite for the 
Gaining of the Indulgences? 


Question: Canon 1275 of the Code of Canon Law prescribes that in the 
churches mentioned in the said Canon the Forty Hours’ Devotion should 
be conducted “on days fixed with the consent of the local Ordinary.” In 
the book “The Eucharist, Law and Practice,” by Canon P. Durieux, trans- 
lated by Rev. Oliver Dolphin, I find this on page 229: “The rector of the 
church is the one who is to select the days for this solemnity and have 
his selection approved by the Ordinary.” If the choice of the days were 
left to the pastor or rector of a church, he could select days which suit 
the convenience of the people of his parish, for the time that is convenient 
in one parish would not be practical in another. 

Concerning the preaching at the Forty Hours’, it seems to be very appro- 
priate for the stimulation of devotion, yet some say that it is against the 
regulations governing the conduct of the Forty Hours’. SACERDOs. 

Answer: The Fathers of the Second Plenary Council of Balti- 
more requested the Holy See to grant the same indulgences which 
were granted for an uninterrupted Forty Hours’ Exposition and 
Adoration to the exposition which takes place during the day on 
three successive days. They further requested the Holy See that the 
procession at the opening and closing of the Forty Hours’ may be 
omitted. Their petition was granted (cfr. Acta et Decreta Conc. 
Plen. Balt. II, n.376). In the reign of Pope Pius X, the Sacred 
Congregation of the Holy Office issued a Decree (January 22, 
1914) in which the bishops received authority to conduct the Forty 
Hours’ Adoration in their diocese according to the concession which 
had been granted to the Fathers of the Second Council of Baltimore, 
if they judged that the continuous day and night adoration for forty 
consecutive hours could not conveniently be conducted in their dio- 
cese. The Exposition is to end on the third day towards noon or in 
the evening. 

Concerning the appointment of the days for the various churches, 
the general law had no specific rule, but in the Clementine Instruc- 
tion which was issued for the Diocese of Rome there are indications 
that the Cardinal Vicar of Rome was to appoint the days. The 
Second Plenary Council of Baltimore states (n.378) that it leaves it 
to each Ordinary to determine the days on which the Forty Hours’ 
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Adoration is to be conducted in the various churches in the territory 
of their jurisdiction. The Code of Canon Law says that the Forty 
Hours’ Adoration should be held “statutis de consensu Ordinarii loci 
diebus” (on days fixed with the consent of the local Ordinary). The 
Second Council of Baltimore and the Code, therefore, agree that the 
local Ordinary has the right to appoint the days on which the Forty 
Hours’ Devotion is to be conducted in the various churches of his 
diocese. In fact, no public exposition of the Blessed Sacrament 
(excepting only the exposition on Corpus Christi and during the 
octave, as permitted in Canon 1274) can be held in any church, 
secular or regular, without the permission of the bishop. If the 
bishop leaves it to the pastors to choose the days of the Forty Hours’ 
Devotion, insisting only that it be conducted once a year in all 
churches, he gives his consent. If, however, he appoints the days 
for the various churches and a pastor or rector has the Forty Hours’ 
Devotion on other days without getting the approval of the bishop 
for those days, one may well argue that the indulgences granted by 
the Holy See for the Forty Hours’ are not gained, because it is not 
legally a Forty Hours’ Devotion. 

Concerning preaching at the Forty Hours’ Devotion, the Clemen- 
tine Instruction forbids sermon properly so-called, but adds that if 
one wishes to have after Vespers some short sermon for the purpose 
of arousing the people to devotion towards the Blessed Sacrament, 
permission is to be obtained from the Holy Father or from his Vicar. 
No general permission outside of what the Instruction rules has been 
given for the Forty Hours’ Devotion. ‘The decisions of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites, referred to by Father Augustine in his recent 
work “Liturgical Law” (p 334), do not speak of the Forty Hours’ 
Devotion but of other expositions of the Blessed Sacrament, and in 
reference to those other devotions it was permitted by the Sacred 
Congregation to have a short sermon (ferverino), provided a veil 
is placed before the Blessed Sacrament during the sermon. We 
think that, analogous to the ruling of the Clementine Instruction for 
Rome, the bishop may permit instructions on the Blessed Sacrament 
or some other subject of religion by which the people will be either 
directly or indirectly influenced to show the Saviour all possible love 
and affection and to offer Him atonement on this solemn occasion 
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for all the ingratitude and irreverence heaped on Him because of 
His lowly condition in the adorable Sacrament. 


Effect of the Various Laws on the Catholic Form of Marriage 


Question: Would you please explain the effect of the Tametsi, the Ne 
Temere and the Code on the Catholic Form of Marriage in the United 
States? Were marriages contracted prior to April 19, 1908, before a 
civil magistrate valid in the eyes of the Church? SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: The Decree Tametsi of the Council of Trent was in 
force in some dioceses and places in the United States; the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore investigated the matter and pointed 
out the dioceses and places in which the resident Catholic people 
were bound to the Catholic form of marriage (cfr. Acta et Decreta 
Conc. Balt. III, page cvii). 

The Decree Ne Temere became law on April 19, 1908, and it rend- 
ered invalid the marriage of every Catholic who thereafter was 
not married before a pastor or another authorized priest. The few 
exceptions (é.g., marriage in danger of death or in a place where 
no authorized priest could be had for a month or longer) were 
clearly stated in the law. 


The law of the Council of Trent had to be published in each in- 
dividual parish to take effect. It bound all Catholics who had a 
domicile or quasi-domicile in such a parish to the Catholic form of 
marriage, namely, to marry before their own proper pastor and at 
least two witnesses. If one of the marrying parties was exempt 
from the Tridentine law (the baptized Protestants were exempt in 
the places where the Declaration of Pope Benedict XIV was in 
force), the party otherwise bound shared in the exemption from the 
law. So long as the Catholic of a parish where the Tridentine law was 
in force did not acquire a domicile or quasi-domicile in a place free 
from the law of the Council of Trent, he could not even there con- 
tract marriage validly. Many complications arose because of the 
question whether the law was in force in a certain parish, and be- 
cause of the domicile of people especially in the cities where the 
population changes continuously. 

The Ne Temere Decree supplanted the Tamets: of the Council of 
Trent, and it made the observance of the Catholic form of marriage 
much easier in that it did not bind the people to their proper pastor, 
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but made every pastor within his own district a valid official witness 
to the marriage of Catholic people, no matter where their residence 
might be. On the other hand, the Ne Temere Decree was severer 
than the Decree of the Council of Trent in that it subjected every 
Catholic to the ecclesiastical form of marriage, even though he mar- 
ried an unbaptized or a baptized non-Catholic person. The Code of 
Canon Law in its Canons on the form of marriage practically re- 
peats the Decree Ne Temere. 

If the priest is asked by people whether a marriage entered into 
before the Ne Temere Decree became law (April 19, 1908) is valid 
when contracted before a civil magistrate or a non-Catholic minister, 
he cannot answer that question until he has ascertained whether the 
parties were bound to the observance of the Decree of the Council of 
Trent. If at the time of their marriage both parties had a domicile 
or quasi-domicile in a parish which was subject to the Tametsi, their 
marriage was most probably invalid. The places in the United 
States where the Decree was in force are enumerated in the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore; other details have to be investigated 
according to circumstances, for the application of the law of Trent 
was quite complicated. 


Are Lascivious Pictures Lawfully Printed Because 
They Are Advertisements? 


Question: Peter is a member of a fraternal and insurance organization 
which is composed of Catholics and which publishes for the use of the 
members a monthly magazine. The editor, the business manager and all 
of the official control of the periodical are Catholics. The magazine has 
a mailing list of about 800,000. Peter is shocked to find spread over the 
entire rear cover of one issue the picture of an almost naked woman, with 
her sensuous charms artistically and emphatically displayed. Peter con- 
sidered that the display of such a picture, under any circumstances, was 
likely to produce sex incitement in onlookers, especially young men. He 
felt quite sure that a magazine conducted by Catholics, placed in the hands 
of the men of the organization in which there are hundreds of thousands 
of young men, and seen by other members of their families, was guilty of 
great wrong in carrying such a picture and was sure to do grave injury 
to purity. 

The editor of the magazine answered Peter’s complaint by saying that the 
matter was for the business manager to decide. The editor claimed that 
he had nothing to do with it. William, the business manager, expressed 
great astonishment that any objection should be made, and assured Peter 

“that the magazine was governed by a strict censorship and had the approval 
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of the entire hierarchy of the Church. He stressed the fact that to build 
up the magazine they had to accept advertising that would pay, and that 
in time they hoped to become rich enough to dictate the kind of adver- 
tising that they would accept. Peter appealed to the man in the organiza- 
tion who was above the business manager but he upheld William in every 
respect, refused to exercise any authority to restrain him, and declared 
their magazine to be adhering strictly to Catholic standards. 

Peter then wrote to his diocesan paper. The editor replied very favor- 
ably at first. Then he thought that he should write to the source, and 
communicated with the business manager. After having heard from him, 
he changed his mind and said that the matter should be left in the man- 
ager’s hands. Peter did not think that the business manager would take 
a proper view of the matter because it might hurt his pocketbook, and 
urged the editor of the diocesan paper to do something to stop the scandalous 
advertisement. The editor replied that he had been advised by priests not 
to do so. He said that, when he consulted the priests, they gave the fol- 
lowing reasons. Father A. said: “The matter is not worth bothering with.” 
Father B. said: “You see the same styles every day at our beaches among 
Catholic girls.” Father C. said that he considered the attire at the Emerald 
Ball, which was given for the orphans of the diocese, more suggestive. 

Peter is scrupulous about continuing membership in the organization. 
What is he to do? Is the business manager allowed to display a lewd 
woman in an advertisement because of the financial gain? Was the superior 
of the business manager bound to act? Are the reasons advanced by the 
priests any excuse for the magazine to carry pictures which are indecent? 
PAROCHUS. 


Answer: We have not seen the picture referred to by our cor- 
respondent, but we do know that there are plenty of indecent pictures 
published under the pretense of advertisements, and possibly the 
more nudity is displayed, the more attention is drawn to the picture 
and to the advertisement, and that is just what business wants. 
Business devoid of the principles of Christian morality does not 
care whether its advertisements offend the Christian sense of decency 
and whether they are an incentive to impure thoughts and desires. 
A paper or magazine owned and published by Catholics cannot adopt 
such business methods, even though in consequence it has to forego 
the money such advertising would bring to the publication. There is 
no need of arguing about the matter. There may be a sincere dis- 
agreement as to what is indecent in pictures and representations, but, 
if men of sound Christian spirit consider certain pictures as indecent 
and as an incentive to thoughts of lust, no financial considerations 
can justify the printing of such pictures. 

As to the question of responsibility for the harm done to souls 
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and the obligation to stop putting temptation into other people’s way, 
we should not be in error if we assert that the owners are responsi- 
ble, for they dictate the policy of the paper or magazine that is theirs. 
The editor has to do what they want, and so has the business man- 
ager. If the magazine is owned by a corporation, the officers of 
that corporation who conduct the business for the same are responsi- 
ble for what appears in the magazine. The codperation of an in- 
dividual member of the whole organization, like Peter, is so remote 
that nobody should hold him responsible or oblige him to withdraw 
from the organization, unless he of his own accord wants to do so 
in protest over misconduct of the affairs of the organization. If 
Peter desired to stop the magazine from publishing the advertise- 
ment in question after he had without result protested to the men 
who seemed to have the responsibility, he should have turned to the 
ecclesiastical authorities with whose approval the magazine was 
published, for on them rests the responsibility, and they have the 
authority to decide whether or not some writing or some picture is 
improper. A private person, like the editor of the diocesan paper 
or any other Catholic scholar, may give his private opinion, but that 
opinion binds nobody to act on it. 

The excuses given by some of the priests why an indecent pic- 
ture may be published are not worth considering. If others do 
things that are not according to Christian modesty, it is no excuse 
for trying to do worse by keeping indecent nudities before every- 
body and invading with such pictures even private homes. Videant 
consules. 


Washing of Purificators 
Question: Has the pastor of a church the right to let the Sisters of his 
school or the housekeeper, where there are no Sisters, wash the soiled 
purificators? SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: The Code of Canon Law leaves no doubt as to what 
the precept of the Church is in the matter, for in Canon 1306, §2, 
we read that purificators, palls and corporals which have been used 
in Holy Mass shall not be given to wash to lay persons, even 
Religious, unless they have first been rinsed by a cleric in major 
orders, and the water of the first washing is to be thrown into the 
sacrarium or, if there is none, into the fire. Neither the pastor nor 
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the Ordinary can allow Religious Sisters or any other lay persons to 
do the first washing of the purificators, corporals and palls that have 
been used in Holy Mass; the Holy See is the only authority that can 
give a permission which is against the general law. On December 
22, 1928, the Sacred Congregation of Rites granted permission for 
the houses of the Third Order of St. Francis, Brotherhoods or Sis- 
terhoods, that one Brother or Sister may be appointed to touch the 
sacred vessels and purify the sacred utensils. The permission was 
granted for five years. The term used in the concession (sacra supel- 
lex) includes purificators, corporals, etc. Whether other Sisterhoods 
have requested and obtained the same permission, we do not know, 
but without it they are not permitted to do the first washing, and it 
is not necessary, for a priest can easily attend to it. All that is neces- 
sary is to soak the linens in water and rinse them. 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 
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CASUS MORALIS 


False Representation to Obtain Compensation from An 
Insurance Company 


By Leo P. Fotey, C.M., S.T.D. 


Case.—Rusticus, the pastor of a manufacturing village, is called to 
attend John, a workingman, who is recovering from a hernia operation. 
John consults his pastor as follows: The factory at which he is em- 
ployed deducts a certain amount from his wages each week to cover 
the cost of insurance against injuries incurred at work. He is actually 
receiving compensation for absence from work and the same insurance 
will fake care of his hospital bill. In all they will pay out about $150. 
But John, though he put in his claim for this compensation, was fully 
aware that the hernia was not caused by any injury resulting from 
work at the factory, for he distinctly recalls when he first experienced 
its symptoms and that was after lifting a heavy piece of furniture in 
his home. Still he felt it was all right for him to present such a claim, 
for in the past he had several times suffered minor injuries in the 
course of his work, and although he had even lost some salary on their 
account, he had never been allowed any compensation. Still, he would 
be more satisfied to know what the priest thinks about it. Rusticus 
tells him that he will think the matter over; on his way out of the 
hospital he meets the company surgeon and, casually asking him about 
the cause of hernia, he is informed that it never really results from 
excessive strain or exertion, but is rather a matter of congenital weak- 
ness that will eventually manifest itself in this form. It is this same 
surgeon who examined John and admitted him to the hospital as a 
company case. Rusticus later returns to the hospital and tells John 
that he need not be disturbed about what he has done. What about 
the advice of Rusticus? 


Solution—(1) Properly to judge the wisdom of Rusticus’ ad- 
vice, we must consider not only the grounds on which he reached 
his decision, but also the disposition of the workingman who con- 
sulted him, together with still another possibility. Let us consider 
some of these things before coming to the question of John’s right 
to compensation. It is quite possible this workingman is in good 
faith, thinking that he has a strict right to the compensation he is 
receiving, but is simply disturbed about the way in which he ob- 
tained it, indirectly and through a falsehood. The fact that he 
inquired about the matter shows no more than that. If such be 
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his conviction, then Rusticus would be justified in leaving him in 
that state of mind, if he judges that the man would refuse to give 
back what he has obtained even when told he had no right to it. 
This is not unlikely, since it is well known that workingmen, who 
are compelled to carry industrial insurance, often do not under- 
stand exactly the agreement implied in it, and are inclined to think 
they should receive some return from their money above the pro- 
tection it affords. Especially must this be remembered in view of 
John’s assertion about failure to obtain compensation in the past. 
If in those instances he had a just claim and could not obtain his 
right because of some technicality, then he may be considered in 
the present instance as availing himself of occult compensation, as 
the only way in which he can obtain his just dues. At least this 
is almost certainly his conviction and he may be left in it, since 
there is little hope of making him see things otherwise. The only 
question is whether the present payment is excessive over and above 
the claim for the past injuries or losses of salary. There is still 
another possibility that John as a wage earner may not be in a 
position to make restitution, and also that he never will better his 
position; so again the pastor might simply excuse him from resti- 
tution without explaining further. Thus, we would conclude that 
the advice of Rusticus was correct, whether he knew it to be so 
or not. 

(2) When we come to consider the other matter, the objective 
grounds of compensation in the case, we find the uncertainty so 
common in like instances of insurance contracts. Here Rusticus 
might very prudently have obtained a copy of the policy or con- 
tract between the company and its employees covering the matter 
of compensation. It might carry a clause providing for all cases 
of loss of salary through sickness, and that might explain the 


declaration of the company surgeon who admitted John to the hos- . 


pital and vouched for his claim to compensation. But supposing 
the contract contains no such clause, still it is not certain that John’s 
false representation prevents his having a title to what he has ob- 
tained. Insurance companies check very carefully all claims; nay 
more, they make use of every technical means to avoid payment. 
Thus, outside cases of manifest fraud, anything obtained from or 
allowed by them is considered as legally granted. Now, no matter 
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how certain subjectively John may be that his hernia was caused 
not by his work at the factory but by lifting furniture at home, it 
is by no means established that his labors at the factory were not 
a contributing factor to the injury he suffered, and it even appears 
his employers must have been aware of this. For, if he was never 
called upon to do any heavy work at the factory, they certainly 
would have challenged his claim. It remains, therefore, quite un- 
certain whether John’s misrepresentation amounts to manifest and 
substantial fraud, and whether his falsehood is really an efficacious 
cause of grave injury to the insurance company. Hence, Rusticus 
could quite properly tell him that he need not be disturbed about 
what he has done. As to advice about future or parallel instances, 
it is a matter of prudence in judging how far it is salutary to give 
instructions to one in good faith. The deciding factor is one’s 
knowledge of the penitent’s willingness or unwillingness to accept 
advice. “In doubt,” says D’Annibale, “silence.” 








ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


Encyclical of Pope Pius XI on the Economic Depression, Lack of 
Employment and Increase of Military Armaments 

The Holy Father requests the bishops of the Church to do all 
within their power to relieve the suffering of the people who depend 
for their livelihood on their daily work and who cannot find em- 
ployment. Special consideration should be shown to the needy fam- 
ilies where there are little helpless children. As the winter is fast 
approaching, many poor people who are out of work will suffer not 
only from the lack of food but also from the cold, being unable to 
buy fuel. Unless the people who are able to relieve the sufferings 
of the millions of unemployed people do so with a prompt and good 
spirit, there is danger that riots and civil war sweep the various 
countries. Amidst all the misery and suffering, the rivalry between 
nations goes on unchecked and causes the public treasury to be 
depleted through immense expenditures for army and navy, war- 
ships, and war machinery. The Holy Father begs that the Christian 
world remember that whatever good deed we do towards our fellow- 
men, Christ will reward as though we had done it to Himself. He 
begs all to pray to God for help in the present great crisis of the 
world, for, unless God blesses human endeavors, they are bound to 
end in failure (October 2, 1931; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIII, 393). 


Church of St. Patrick at Lough Derg Is Honored with the Title of 
a Minor Papal Basilica 


In the Diocese of Clogher there is the ancient shrine of Lough 
Derg, built in honor of St. Patrick, the Apostle of Ireland. In its 
architecture, paintings and sculptures it is one of the finest monu- 
ments of religion and art. Great throngs of pilgrims visit the place 
every year to gain the indulgences which former Popes have 
granted to this sanctuary. In the cave near the church, commonly 
called “St. Patrick’s Purgatory,” the Saint according to an 
ancient tradition prayed and begged God that special favors be 
granted to those who would retire to this spot in prayer to seek God’s 
help. When, therefore, the Bishop of Clogher with the clergy and 
people of Ireland requested the Holy See to bestow on the ancient 
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shrine the honors of a Minor Papal Basilica, the Holy See readily 
granted the favor (Letters Apostolic, June 16, 1931; Acta Ap. 
Sedis, XXIII, 398). 


Progress of the Foreign Missions 

It is pleasing to every Catholic interested in the progress of the 
Kingdom of Christ on earth to know that, in spite of wars and strife 
among nations and civil war and disturbances, God’s work for souls 
is making headway in the far distant countries. The last issue of the 
Acta Apostolice Sedis (October 3) carries the news that the Vica- 
riate Apostolic of Chefoo in China has been divided, and the new 
Prefecture Apostolic of Idushien has been established. The Vicariate 
Apostolic was in charge of the Friars Minor, and the new Prefec- 
ture is given over to them. From a further division of the Vicariate 
Apostolic of Chefoo in China the independent Mission of Weihaiwei 
has been erected. The new mission is entrusted to the Friars Minor. 

The independent Mission of Sikkim in India, in charge of the 
Priests of the Parisian Seminary for Foreign Missions, has been 
raised to a Prefecture Apostolic. 

The Vicariate Apostolic of Constantinople has been divided, and 
the independent Mission of Trapezond created. 

The Vicariate Apostolic of Nanking in China has been divided, 
and the Prefecture Apostolic of Suchow established from the sep- 
arated territory. Both the old Vicariate and the new Prefecture are 
in the hands of the Society of Jesus. 

The Vicariate Apostolic of Ningpo in China has been divided, 
and the new Prefecture Apostolic of Chuchow created and entrusted 
to the Priests of the Seminary for Chinese Missions at Scarboro 
Bluffs, Ontario, Canada (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIII, 399-405). 


Instruction on Marriage Dispensation of the Impediment of First 
Collateral Degree of Consanguinity Mixed with the Second Degree 


The Church does not favor marriage between persons related to 
each other in the first or second degree, and the nearer the blood 
relationship is, the more rarely does she dispense and the more 
serious reasons she demands. Priests, and especially pastors, are 
ordered to explain the law of the Church frequently to the people. 
For a dispensation from the impediment of relationship in the first 
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degree mixed with the second the ordinary reasons of angustia loci, 
etas superadulta mulieris, carentia dotis, are not sufficient, but other 
reasons (é.g., removal of great scandal, settlement of grave ques- 
tions of succession in inheritance, betterment of very difficult and 
miserable conditions of families) must be present. If a number of 
the ordinary reasons for dispensation are present, they will suffice. 
The bishop in making the request for the dispensation must inform 
the Holy See by personal letter of the advisability of granting the 
dispensation, or at least he must with his own signature endorse the 
petition and specially recommend it (Sacred Congregation of the 
Sacraments, August I, 1931; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIII, 413). 


Concerning Sermon and Prayers in the Vernacular at Funerals 
Eminentissime Princeps: 

Hodiernus magister ceremoniarum in Ecclesia Cathedrali Rof- 
fensi in America, de mandato sui Reverendissimi Episcopi, Congre- 
gationi SS. Rituum sequentia dubia enodanda humillime proponere 
velit: Nimirum, 

I. Utrum quedam lingua vernacula, sicuti mos est hisce in 
regionibus, addere liceat absolutioni, presente cadavere, post Missam 
de Requie peractz ? 

II. Si affirmative, utrum translatio dumtaxat partium liturgi- 
carum, id est: Non intres in judicium, Libera me, Domine, et 
orationis—Deus cui proprium est, etc., an etiam alia, v.g. Lectio 
et Evangelium de Missa in die obitus permittantur? 

III. Si affirmative, utrum has preces in lingua vernacula inserere 
liceat inter orationem—Deus, cui proprium est misereri, et anti- 
phonam—In paradisum ? 

IV. Si negative ad III, ubinam dicende erunt hz preces? 

Ratio praxis vigentis, de qua supra, est non solum in suffragium 
defunctorum, sed etiam in zdificationem acatholicorum, qui exequiis 
in Ecclesiis Catholicis non raro adsunt. 

Responsa: Ad I. Negative et ad mentem. Nimirum servatis 
omnibus quoad ordinem exequiarum in Rituali Romano prescriptis, 
funebris oratio haberi potest vel post Missam Solemnem vel ante 
absolutionem ad castrum doloris, vel expletis exequiis cum psalmo 
De profundis et adnexis precibus iuxta Decretum n.3790. 
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Ad II. Negative. 
Ad III. Negative. 
Ad IV. Provisum. 


Ita rescripsit et declaravit Congregatio SS. Rituum, die 29. 
Aprilis 1931. 


Pontifical Appointments 

His Eminence Cardinal Hayes, Archbishop of New York, has 
been appointed a member of the Sacred Congregation for the 
Oriental Church. 

The following have been made Domestic Prelates to His Holi- 
ness: the Rt. Rev. Msgri. Gerald T. Bergan, Ladislaus Bobkiewicz, 
Patrick H. Durkin, Frederick Gahlman, John B. Culemans, William 
E. Frawley, John J. Burke and Louis Selva (Diocese of Peoria). 

The following have been appointed Privy Chamberlains to His 
Holiness: the Rt. Rev. Msgri. Bernard J. Quinn, Edward Hoar, 
Thomas Sharkey, Daniel McCarthy, Patrick Rogers, William J. 
McKenna, William F. Conklin, George A. Metzger (Diocese of 
Brooklyn), and Leander M. Roth (Archdiocese of New Orleans). 


The following have been made Commanders of the Order of St. 
Gregory the Great: Anthony de Navarro (Archdiocese of Birming- 
ham), Victor Mathieu, Albert Chrétien, Alphonse Nelson Blanchet 
(Archdiocese of Quebec). 

The following have been made Knights of St. Gregory the Great: 
Joseph Murray, Thomas Meehan, John Tracey (Diocese of Brook- 
lyn); Alfred Turnbull (Diocese of Middlesborough), Francis 
Joseph Burkley, Edward Francis Leary (Diocese of Omaha). 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 
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Sermon Material for the Month of January 





NEW YEAR’S DAY 
Purity of Intention 


By S. ANsELM Parker, 0O.S.B., M.A. 


“The heavens and the earth are full of Thy glory’ (from the Sanctus of the 
Mass.) 
SYNOPSIS: I. Introduction: An opportunity. 
II. God’s end in creating. 
III. Man's free-will coéperation. 
IV. Need of renewal of intention. 
V. Three important consequences. 


~ p e e ery Shen eee, = 


Day succeeds day perhaps without any event so important as to 
arrest our attention. Yet there are certain seasons, definite moments, 
which may leave a lasting influence with many attendant blessings. 4 
New Year’s Day is one of these. Today we start a new year: in a | 
sense a landmark, a recording milestone, in our pilgrimage to 
eternity. We may fruitfully look back; we may look forward. 
Perhaps this year will be our last on earth. There faces us today the 
opportunity for reflection upon the one thing necessary: ‘What is 
the purpose of my life?”’ Upon our right or wrong attitude depends 
our eternity—eternal reward, eternal punishment. A further thought 
is this: the degree of grace and of glory in which I am found at 
death will be the degree of glory forever. This degree of grace 
and of glory depends upon how far I understand and carry out 
God’s one purpose in creating me; His purpose is my one purpose in 
life. Now, what is this? 


God’s End in Creating 

The object of creation is the manifestation of God’s external 
glory. Within the bosom of the Blessed Trinity there is infinite 
fullness of life and happiness. God had no necessity to create 
anything; creation is no gain to Him. But God is Love, and love | 
is self-diffusive ; true love seeks the happiness of others. He willed . 
that other spirits, with powers of knowledge and reflection, with 
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powers of free will and love, should share, each according to his 
capacity, the fullness of His own eternal happiness. He has made 
us for His home in heaven. Christ shall say at judgment to the 
just: “Come, ye blessed of My Father, possess ye the kingdom 
prepared for you for all eternity.” Our Lord taught us to pray 
constantly: “Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” The 
angelic choirs, the multitudinous company of the Saints, perfectly 
fulfill God’s purpose. And on earth all things perfectly correspond. 
When the inspired Psalmist declares, “The stars show forth the 
glory of God,” he is giving a type and example of all inanimate 
nature. The animal kingdom, likewise, perfectly carries out won- 
derful Gid-given instincts. Indeed, O Lord, “the heavens and the 
earth are full of Thy glory.” Man alone, in his warfare with the 
devil, the world and the flesh, is seen to fail. 


Man’s Free-Will Coéperation 

We fail because we are free. This freedom is at once our privi- 
lege and our responsibility. It is our privilege inasmuch as we are 
made to God’s image and likeness, and this consists chiefly in our 
free will. God asks from us a free service, a deliberate choice, a 
choice constantly renewed. Love is by its very nature spontaneous, 
it is not forced. We know how we may win the affections of 
another; we cannot coerce. Any brutal attempt would breed 
resentment, even hatred, but never love and attachment. We show 
our love of God, first, by obedience to His holy will. “If you love 
Me,” said Our Lord, “keep My commandments.” This freedom 
of the human soul is also its responsibility. We may say: “I will 
not serve.” We are conscious of this grave responsibility. And 
every man knows that our Creator will reward or punish according 
to our disposition. 

But our free service of God is not of a negative nature, that 
we should merely avoid disobedience to His commands. It is a 


very positive service, that at every moment we should be striving 
to carry out His holy will. It is little to our credit if we refrain 
from thwarting His purpose, from making mischief in His beautiful 
creation. A mere sense of gratitude to the Author of all we have 
and are should draw us to a much higher aim. Yet, it is far too 
common to find men actuated by a sense of duty. Even the phrase, 
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“to do God’s will,” may be taken in this lower sense. How much 
more personal, how much more heartfelt, how much more endearing, 
if we frame the loving response of man to God in its most direct 
and simple way, a way easy to the understanding of the child or 
to the unlettered: our aim is to seek at every moment to please Our 
Blessed Lord. 

To please Our Lord! What a world of thought, what a powerful 
motive! The Incarnation was meant to bring God down within 
the compass of our human faculties; to make it easy for us to 
realize His interest in our smallest concerns, His sympathy in our 
smallest undertakings; for us to feel the gaze of an eye both human 
and divine looking upon us, to be conscious of human ears listening 
and attentive, to know we have dealings in all our conduct with 
One who is pleased, or who is saddened and disappointed, according 
to the generosity of our dispositions, or the coldness and forgetful- 
ness of which we are capable. There are those who pride themselves 
on their virtues and boast of a life honest, sober and upright, who 
are kindly towards their neighbors and engaged in deeds of charity; 
and yet their outlook is little removed from that of pagans who 
know not God. Far too much of our own daily life is passed 
without reference to the good God who made us. Our sentiments 
may be the best in human nature, yet lack entirely the supernatural. 
We may lose sight of the end for which we were made. 


Need of Renewal of Intention 

Hence the need to renew regularly and as frequently as possible 
the directness of our intention; and to renew it with deliberation 
that we may make it pure, untrammeled by other and lesser motives. 
Many are ever striving to do this by devout practices, for we know 
that by constancy and regularity good habits are formed. No 
Catholic should begin the day without his Morning Offering. Some 
renew their life’s purpose whenever they hear the clock strike and 
a new hour begins; others whenever there comes a change of 
occupation during the course of the day. Others again, perhaps too 
occupied for much interior reflection, at least make it a part of 
their service of God at Sunday Mass to consecrate the ensuing week, 
in every thought, word and action, to promote the glory of God. 
At least today, the commencement of a new year, we should with 
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all earnestness direct the whole forces of our being towards the 
one aim which is the end and meaning of our existence. For just 
as the watch-maker skilfully designs a watch for one purpose, that 
it shall accurately register the time for the service of man, so we 
too are created for one single purpose. The watch is useless, a 
burden to carry, a valueless object to be thrown away, unless it 
tells the time. So too man, howsoever adorned with natural gifts 
and praised by fellowmen, is failing, and failing grievously, if he 
is not carrying out daily and always the one purpose for which God 
created him—namely, to do God’s will and thus manifest His glory. 


Three Far-reaching Consequences 

Three consequences of immense importance follow from this 
salutary practice. First, all spiritual guides tell us that the value 
of our actions is measured by the nature of our motive, by the purity 
of our love of God, and not by the amount we do or our difficulty 
in doing it. The difficulty is of value just because it increases the 
spirit of self-sacrifice and therefore purifies the motive. One man 
may do deeds of little worth according to earthly standards, yet 
deeds heavy in their richness when weighed in the balance of eter- 
nity. Another may be very occupied, full of energy, yet accomplish 
little meritorious, little pleasing to God, because his motive is full 
of alloy. A wise man will look most to his motives of action. 

Secondly, he who starts the day, for instance, with the resolute 
intention of faithfully carrying out God’s holy will at every moment, 
besides turning all his actions into gold, preserves himself against 
many temptations and at night-fall has a conscience unsullied. For 
he is like a man undertaking a journey with a special object in view. 
Such a traveller will not be turned aside from the highway to 
pleasant by-paths, nor will he let friends and distractions impede 
his earnest steps. Whether he frequently reflects about his desti- 
nation or not, he keeps unswervingly upon his way by force of the 
motive which started his journeying. Thus, a sincere resolve to 
do God’s will makes the conscience instinctively recoil at once from 
anything contrary to the earnest purpose treasured in the soul. 

In the third place, such a motive deep down in the heart, even 
though seldom consciously remembered, continues working as a 
source of power. It is as the spring in a watch that keeps it going. 
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It urges forward the movement of all the human faculties to spend 
themselves in God’s service; it is a spring of energy. We know 
that all the activity in the world is due to such hidden sources— 
worldly ambition, it may be, or domestic affection. Every passer-by 
is busy, urged forward by some secret power within himself. The 
strength of determination carries further still to overcome all diffi- 
culties. Surely, if we have any vision of things divine, we shall 
be impelled forward with most powerful motives to seek first, and 
indeed solely, to please the good God in all we do. “Seek ye first 
the Kingdom of God and His glory.” 

But we need this vision. We acknowledge that we are frail, 
burdened by earthly cares, distracted, attracted by the wonderful 
gifts of God around us, which were given for our help in His 
service, not for a hindrance. We should, therefore, gladly make 
use of the opportunity offered today to direct again our aim and 
purify our intention. With all creation, then, shall we join in the 
gladness of New Year’s Day. 


SUNDAY WITHIN THE OCTAVE OF THE 
CIRCUMCISION 


The Holy Name 
By D. J. Macponatp, Pu.D. 


“There is no other name under heaven given to men, whereby we must be saved” 
(Acts, iv. 12). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Significance of names and importance of understanding them. 
II. Importance of the name Jesus. 
III. The meaning of the Holy Name. 
IV. The Holy Name, salvation of the world. 

“A word,” Professor Cooley writes, “is a vehicle, a boat floating 
down from the past, laden with the thought of men we never saw; 
and in coming to understand it we enter not only into the minds of 
our contemporaries, but into the general mind of humanity con- 
tinuous through time.” And further on he writes: “ “This way,’ 
says the word, ‘is an interesting thought: come and find it.’ And 
so we are led to rediscover old knowledge. Such words, for in- 
stance, as good, right, truth, love, home, justice, beauty, freedom, 
are powerful makers of what they stand for” (“Social Organiza- 


tion,” p. 69). 
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To a great extent we acquire knowledge by learning words, by 
learning through them the experiences and ideas of others. The 
more names we learn and the better we understand them, the more 
cultured we will be, the better off we will be. Take any names 
you like. Take the word vitamins, for example: a good under- 
standing of this name should lead to better health. Or again, take 
the name democracy: if we understand the term democracy, graft 
should be less frequent, social legislation more easily obtainable, 
and justice more secure. Justice and equality of opportunity do not 
obtain now because very few of us have the right idea of democracy. 

In order to show that our understanding of names, and conse- 
quently our reactions to them may vary, let me give an illustration. 
Let us take a person who had never seen an orange, and who was 
shown a round yellow fruit about the size of a baseball. He is told 
that this fruit is an orange, and henceforth the word “orange”’ 
imprints in his mind the image of this fruit, but nothing more. Let 
him now taste it, and the word “orange” will henceforth arouse in 
his mind something more than the color and size of the fruit. If he 
makes this fruit a part of his diet for health purposes, and if he has 
examined the composition of the fruit in a laboratory, the word 
“orange” will have a still fuller meaning for him than it would 
have had if he had merely seen it and never tasted it or examined it. 
It follows from these considerations that many may know a given 
name and still have a very poor understanding of what the name 
represents. The more we understand names, the better off we shall 


be. 


Importance of the Name, Jesus 

An understanding of names, then, is important in life. The 
more complete our understanding of the meaning of the word 
“automobile,” for example, the quicker our get-away in case of a 
breakdown on the road. As far as success in life goes, an under- 
standing of some names is more important than that of others. 
For the ordinary person an understanding of the name “codpera- 
tion” is more important than an understanding of the name 
“relativity.” But there is a Name “above all names” which we must 
try to understand if we wish to succeed, and that is the Name, Jesus. 
On our understanding of this Name depends the temporal and 
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spiritual salvation of the world. If we really know what this Holy 
Name stands for, we will be saints; if we understand the Name only 
imperfectly, we will be only lukewarm Catholics. What reactions 
does the Name Jesus arouse in us? Does this Holy Name fire us 
with burning love of Him and saintly subjection to His every wish? 
If it does not, then the name Jesus has not for us the meaning that 
it should have. We simply do not understand the meaning of the 
Name Jesus, we do not realize who Jesus is. 

The Name Jesus has different meanings for different people. To 
many so-called Christians it means merely the most wonderful 
human being that ever lived. It does not represent to them a Divine 
Person; it does not represent a Person who speaks infallibly, and 
with divine authority. To others, on the other hand, it represents 
a Person divine but not human. And to still others it stands for 
a Person divine, but not for a Person who established an infallible 
Church and seven Sacraments. All Christians attach a great deal 
of importance to the Name Jesus, but lack of knowledge of Jesus has 
resulted in differences of religious opinions, religious strife, and 
spiritual loss. If the Name Jesus is to save us, we must know the 
meaning of the word, we must know what the word represents. 


The Meaning of the Holy Name 

The Name Jesus means Saviour, and was given by God Himself 
to the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity made man. The Angel 
said to Joseph: “She shall bring forth a Son, and thou shalt call 
His name Jesus, for He shall save His people from their sins” 
(Matt., i. 21). The Name Jesus means Saviour. It is the Name 
of the Person who alone can rescue us and does rescue us from hell, 
the name of Him who made it possible for us to secure the eternal 
joys of heaven. It is the Name of Him who has given us the light 
of His teaching to illumine our paths in our search for peace and 
happiness; the Name of Him who has shown us the benefits of 
suffering. It is the Name of Him who has given us channels of 
abundant graces, the Name of Him who has given us even His own 
body and blood to be our food and strength in this vale of tears. 
Jesus has done more for us than any created being could possibly 
do. What we owe to father and mother compared to what we owe 
to Him is as a speck compared to the universe. Jesus alone matters. 
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Words fail to picture what the Holy Name of Jesus should mean 
to us, what the meaning of this Name is. Some few understood its 
meaning, and because they did they became saints. Some under- 
stood its meaning and they forsook the world to become missionaries 
in foreign lands in order that pagans might learn this Holy Name. 
Some understand its meaning and it arouses in them reactions of the 
most intense kind. It fires them as no other idea does; it makes 
them despise this world and live for Jesus alone. 

Does the Name Jesus fire you with love of Him, or do you remain 
cold and indifferent? It may even be that you remain unmoved 
when you hear this Holy Name reviled. If you do, you are not 
much better than the blasphemer himself. If you understand the 
meaning of the Name Jesus as you should understand it, no reviler 
of this Holy Name in your presence would go unrebuked. 


The Holy Name, Salvation of the World 

Jesus is the Name that will save us temporally and eternally. If 
the world is to be saved from chaos—chaos in the family, chaos 
in industry, chaos in government—it must learn the Name Jesus. 
The world now is relying on other names and is fast moving to- 
wards the precipice. Even some of our most expert business men 
are realizing this. In his special letter of October 26, 1931, Babson 
says: “Every economic event of history has proved that the right 
way (in business) is Jesus’ way.” Neither the League of Nations 
nor armaments, neither protectionism nor any other “ism” will save 
us, if we continue to disregard the Name Jesus as we have been 
doing in the past. The Name Jesus alone is our even temporal 
salvation. 

And what is true of temporal salvation is doubly true of spiritual 
salvation. Some expect to become religious through individual com- 
muning with the Infinite, but the history of relying on individual 
ideas or sentiments is not such as to give one much confidence in 
that way of attaining religious perfection. In religion we must 
be guided entirely by Jesus. ““There is no other Name under heaven 
given to men, whereby we must be saved” (Acts, iv. 12). If we 
wish to be saved, we must study Jesus, learn what His teaching is, 
and what He wants us to do. If we do study His Name, we shall 
realize that His Name is the Name of God; we shall learn that we 
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must believe what He has revealed: we shall learn that He estab- 
lished the Catholic Church for our salvation and that this Church 
must be obeyed. 

In conclusion, let me revert to the quotation in my opening re- 
marks. Words are “laden with thought,” they are “powerful 
makers of what they stand for.” On this account find out what the 
Holy Name stands for: meditate on our Divine Saviour. The more 
you do so, the more you will realize that His Name means love for 
us. “I have given My life for you that you may live.” If you study 
His Holy Name, your lives will become saintly, your lives will in- 
fluence the pagan world around you, and the sweet influence of Jesus 
will extend in widening and ever-widening circles. If you do, the 
coming year will show some definite progress in the temporal and 
spiritual salvation of mankind. 


FIRST SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 


Loss of Jesus 
By James S. Lineen, B.A. 
“And not finding Him, they returned into Jerusalem, seeking Him” (Luke, ii. 46). 


SYNOPSIS; A. Temporal losses receive attention and pity, spiritual losses scont 
consideration. What folly! 
B. Necessity of a guide: efficiency and solicitude of our Leader. 
C. Early training makes following Him easy. 
D. How have we acted? 
E. If you have lost Him, seek Him without delay. 

A husband or wife dies leaving a family of young children un- 
provided for, and immediately expressions of sympathy come pour- 
ing in from friends, relatives and neighbors. The loss is great. A 
Wall Street crash in America, or a Hatry case in England, which 
renders wealthy men comparatively poor, arouses pity among friends 
and often drives the hapless victims to desperation. Ambitious 
schemes sometimes become dismal failures entailing financia] ruin 
for their supporters. People hold up their hands in horror at the 
huge losses sustained. 

There is a loss far greater than any temporal calamity which, 
notwithstanding its magnitude, very often passes unnoticed by the 
multitude. It is the loss of Jesus and all that He represents. 

The many, like Martha, are busy about many things, though the 
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many things are not usually the most essential. In these things 
losses are readily perceived, readily lamented, and remedies are no 
less readily sought to retrieve them. The accessories throw a haze 
round the essential with the result that, while affairs of only secon- 
dary importance receive primary attention, things of primary im- 
portance are dispatched with scant or no consideration. 

To know, love and serve God is man’s primary duty on earth, the 
reason for his existence. The fulfillment of this duty requires, no 
doubt, that he provide himself with food, clothing, rest and recrea- 
tion. Should he concentrate on these duties at the expense of the 
other, he shows himself devoid of all sense of proportion and sins 
against the reasoning powers with which his Creator endowed him. 
Busy about many things, he neglects the essential. He glorifies the 
means to the end into the end itself. He will never reach his destiny. 
He is heading for ruin, carried away by every wind. He has no 
sense of direction because he has lost his compass. What an aimless 
existence is his, wandering about on the waves of the world, for- 
getting where he came from, oblivious of the purpose of his being, 
ignoring the end for which he was created! Such is the state of 
the man who in the struggle for existence, in the pursuit of worldly 
goods, in hankering after baubles and honors, loses his bearings and 
misses the route mapped out to be followed by Our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. 


Necessity of a Guide: Efficiency of Our Leader 

The journey through life, be it long or short, is intricate. There 
are many turns and crossroads, and if left to our own resources 
we run a constant danger of taking the wrong turning. Thanks to 
an all-seeing Providence, we are not under the painful necessity 
of fending for ourselves. Like little children, we are led by the 
hand. God sent His only-begotten Son to direct our steps in the 
straight and narrow way that leads to eternal life, to the complete 
satisfaction of our aspirations, and to the full development of our 
being. At every turning point in life Christ the Great Leader is 
present with His plainly legible signposts indicating the route to be 
followed. “I am the way, the truth and the life,” He says. “He 


that followeth Me walketh not in darkness but shall have life 
eternal.” 
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This leadership of Christ is indispensable to every human being, 
and is at the disposal of all. Mighty monarch and lowly laborer, 
rich and poor, young and old, may follow and imitate Him. They 
neglect to do so at their peril. Christ is a king, though His kingdom 
is not of this world. Christ was a laborer in Joseph’s workshop. 
Though possessing all things, He was poor. The birds of the air 
had their nests, the beasts of the fields had their dens, but the Son 
of Man had not whereon to lay His head. No human being, there- 
fore, can escape responsibility on the plea that the Leader is too far 
above him or too far below him for imitation. He lifts or lowers 
Himself to the level of all, because He wishes the salvation of all, 
even of the greatest sinner. “I wish not the death of the sinner, 
but that he be converted and live.” 

In the deluge of worldliness and corruption that sweeps over the 
face of the earth, His Church is the great lifeboat. He is the Cap- 
tain of power divine, walking on the waters to save mankind, as 
He did on the waters of the Sea of Galilee to save Peter and his 
companions. Nota cry for help but is heard by Him. Not a prayer 
is uttered but He hears and hearkens. His delight is to be with the 


children of men. His rescuing arms are ever within our reach. 
His welcome is universal and constant. “Come to Me all you that 
labor and are heavy-burdened, and I will refresh you.” 


Early Training Makes Following Him Easy 

From our tenderest years you and I have been trained to model 
our lives on His. The story of His birth, infancy and childhood 
has been indelibly impressed on our memories. At the very dawn 
of intelligence He became a living reality to us. His name was 
early upon our lips. Our little hands were joined in prayer to Him 
on our mothers’ knees. Eagerly we longed for the day when we 
would be allowed to approach His minister and unburden to Him 
the crimes which then seemed to us so enormous. How genuine 
and heartfelt was our contrition! How determined our purpose of 
amendment! More eagerly still did we yearn for the moment when 
the little baby Jesus would come to us in Holy Communion. It was 
our first thought in the morning, our last at night. How our little 
hearts burned while He was with us! Earth seemed to fade and 
heaven to have taken its place. 
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Hedged in from the blighting blasts of a world that pays little 
attention to Christ the Leader, by the solicitude of good Catholic 
parents, little did we dream of the trials, dangers and temptations 
that lay in wait for us beyond the rubicon of our little world. In 
later life this early training rendered us an estimable service. Armed 
with the weapons of the faith, we have been able to fight our own 
battles and combat the seductions of the world. 


How Have We Acted? 

Where do we stand today? Are we animated by the spirit of 
Christ or the spirit of the world? In the din and clamor of the 
world have we lost sight of Christ? Have we been busy about many 
things to the detriment of the one thing necessary? A cursory 
glance into our consciences will suffice to show the orientation of 
our conduct. 

“We have not received the spirit of the world but the spirit which 
is of God.” Having received this spirit, have we retained and cul- 
tivated it, or have the briars and thorns of worldliness outgrown 
the tender plant in the garden of our souls? “A good man out of 
the good treasure of his heart bringeth forth that which is good; 
and an evil man out of an evil treasure bringeth forth evil. For out 
of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.” Which are 
you? What does your conduct register—the spirit of the world 
or the spirit of Christ? Does it show disregard of God’s law, 
opposition to His commandments, inordinate attention to earthly 
things, little or none to spiritual matters? These are the charac- 
teristics of the spirit of the world. Is your mind’s aim goodness 
and truth, is your intelligence governed by God’s law, is your heart 
at rest in the keeping of His commandments? Do you retain 
Christ as your Leader, and all that He stands for as the philosophy 
of your life, or have you lost Him through perversity of will, care- 
lessness, weakness or want of spiritual alertness in your journey 
through life? 


If You Have Lost Him, Seek Him Without Delay 
Joseph and Mary lost Him in Jerusalem. Great was their 
desolation when they discovered that He was missing from the. 
company. They had lived with Him. They knew His worth. His 
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presence filled the air with a heavenly aroma. Like the disciples 
on the road to Emmaus, they must have felt their hearts burning 
with love when He was with them. There is no hesitation on their 
part as to the action they ought to take. They retrace their steps 
to Jerusalem, and there to their great delight they find Him in the 
Temple busy about His Father’s business. 

About His Father’s business He is still busy. And should you 
have the misfortune to have lost Him, you must imitate the 
conduct of Mary and Joseph. Hesitate not fora moment. Retrace 
your steps. Ascertain where, how, and when you lost Him, and 
having satisfied yourself on these points, remove all likelihood of 
losing Him again by a solemn promise to avoid the dangers. Be- 
take yourself then to the temple where He is still busy in the person 
of His minister. Prostrate yourself at His agent’s feet with a 
humble confession and a heartfelt sorrow. Then you will under- 
stand the happiness of Mary and Joseph when after three days’ 
search they found Him in the Temple. 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 


The Way of Faith in the Holy Eucharist 
By JosepH B. Couns, M.A., D.D. 


“Thou hast kept the good wine until now” (John, ii. 10). 


SYNOPSIS: I. The miracle at Cana prepared the way for the institution of 

the Holy Eucharist. Our Lord respects the free will of men. 

II. The way of faith in the Eucharist: 
(a) The miracle at Cana. 
(b) The twice repeated multiplication of the loaves. 
(c) The promise of the Eucharist as related by St. John. 
(d) The institution at the Last Supper. 

III. Our faith in the Holy Eucharist reflects our considerations of 
the way from Cana to the Upper Room. 

Since Christmas Eve we have had the Christ Child before our 
minds; He has been the center of our thoughts. We saw the tiny 
Babe of Bethlehem under the soft glow of angelic light on Christmas 
Day. We saw this Infant King receive gifts from earthly rulers 
on the Epiphany. We saw the Boy Jesus in the Temple where He 
astounded the wise old men with the wisdom of His answers. And 


today we see Jesus grown to the full stature of the Son of Man in 
Cana of Galilee. 
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He is one of the invited guests at a wedding. Mary, His Mother, 
is there too, and at her request Jesus works His first miracle. The 
supply of wine becomes exhausted, and Jesus causes the water in 
the stone jars to become wine—indeed, the best wine at the feast. 
We can see in this first manifestation of Christ’s divine power a 
distinct foreshadowing of that last grand and loving testimony of 
His love at the Last Supper. Here in Cana of Galilee at a wedding 
feast Christ changes water into wine; there in Jerusalem on the 
eve of His passion and death He changes wine into His precious 
Blood. One is a preparation for the other. The chief Guest at 
the wedding feast is the chief Host at the Last Supper. Cana is 
the first scene of the divine drama which only closes three years 
later in the Upper Room. “It is the first for which the last is made.” 
How could Our Lord give us a clearer indication of the supreme 
importance of the Eucharist than this first miracle which in so many 
ways is similar to the institution of the Blessed Sacrament? 

How lovingly Jesus prepares the hearts of His followers for 
what is to come! How carefully He makes their minds ready to 
receive even a greater manifestation of His Divinity! He has 
already in mind the day when He must leave the world in His 
physical human shape. His followers shall not be left orphans, 
indeed, but shall have Him intimately with them, marvellously near 
them in His abiding Presence in the Blessed Sacrament. The small 
minds of the disciples must be prepared to receive this tremendous 
mystery. It will be a supreme test of their faith. It will take much 
explaining and many remarkable demonstrations of Christ’s divine 
power before they are prepared to believe it fully. And even then 
some of them on hearing Christ promise them His Body and Blood 
will shake their heads in skepticism and unbelief, murmuring : “This 
saying is hard, and who can hear it?” And these shall walk no 
more with Him. Just as the farmer makes careful preparations 
before he entrusts the seed to the soil, so also Jesus gradually dis- 
poses the hearts of His followers to receive and appreciate the 
truths which He will one day present. He works miracles of a 
lower order as so many preludes to miracles of higher order. So, 
now at the very beginning of His public career Jesus prepares the 
way for the Holy Eucharist. 
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We Are Free to Believe or Not 

How truly our Saviour respects the free will of man! There 
is no coercion, no attempts at forceful acceptance of His divine 
teaching. The shining gift of free volition to men is appreciated 
best by Him who gives it to us. And the Son of Man who endowed 
men with this blessed faculty is most patient with us when we 
misuse it, when we become hard and perverse and self-centered and 
our freedom of choice becomes another name for spiritual blindness 
and intellectual obstinacy. Such was the case among many of those 
who looked on and listened to Christ; so is it also with us who claim 
to know Him and serve Him. It reminds us of the familiar paint- 
ing of Da Vinci’s “Last Supper” which hangs in so many Catholic 
homes. Our Lord is seated at the table, the words which changed 
bread and wine into His Body and Blood are just pronounced. 
The Bread and the Chalice are before Him, and with uplifted eyes 
and kindly countenance Jesus spreads His hands out to His apostles 
as if to say: “There It is: you may take It or leave It.” His very 
attitude is an invitation which He fears they will not accept. 

Other illustrations are not lacking of the kindly method whereby 
Our Lord gradually upbuilds the faith of His disciples. Thus, 
He enables them to believe more readily grave and important truths 
and events in His life which will be full of deep and permanent 
meaning. The disciples who loved Jesus refused to believe that 
one day He would suffer and die; and yet He prepares them for 
this great event on many and various occasions. At first the dis- 
ciples failed to understand what He meant, and they were afraid 
to ask Him further. But Christ insisted that He would suffer many 
things at the hands of wicked men; He would be put to death, and 
then, as if to buoy up their hopes, He would add that on the third 
day He would rise again. The awful, solemn truth finally came 
home to them when the last hour was at hand, and Jesus again told 
them He was about to die. The dark days of the Friday and Sat- 
urday passed, and Easter found the little flock once more gathered 
to greet their Risen Shepherd. The careful preparation of their 
minds by the Master against the shock of His humiliation and death 
now served well to bring them together in bonds of deep love and 
abiding faith. 
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The Miracle of the Loaves 

In similar manner and intent, yet even earlier in His public life, 
does Jesus lay open the hearts of His hearers to receive the greatest 
Gift that even He as God could give—Himself in the Holy Eucha- 
rist. On two occasions after the miracle at the wedding feast in 
Cana, Jesus multiplies the loaves and fishes for the multitudes who, 
in their eagerness to hear Him, had neglected such things as food 
and drink. He takes food which is hardly sufficient for one man, 
and as it passes from His hands it multiplies until all are satisfied, 
and entire basketfuls of remnants and crumbs are gathered up at 
His command. The twice-repeated multiplication of the loaves so 
astounded the multitudes that they wished to make Him king, and 
thoughtful men received another lesson in the mystery of the Eu- 
charist. Those loaves which miraculously multiplied in the divine 
hands symbolize the inexhaustible Eucharistic Bread which the 
Lord will multiply for them and for all of us. 





The Promise of the Eucharist 

While the second miracle of the loaves was still fresh in the minds 
of the people, Christ took occasion to pronounce openly and clearly 
that He was the Bread of Life, which He would give them for the 
nourishment of their souls. “If any man eat of this Bread, he shall 
live forever; and the Bread that I will give is My Flesh for the life 
of the world. . .. For My Flesh is meat indeed: and My Blood is 
drink indeed.” We can see in this divine promise of the Blessed 
Sacrament another stage in the elevation of the minds of the people 
to that high level of faith which will recognize their Lord and 
Master under the lowly appearances of bread and wine. The ful- 
fillment of this promise, as we all know, takes place on that mo- 
mentous evening when the Paschal ceremony is forever ended, and 
Jesus formally institutes the Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist. 
We are familiar with the words of Christ as He leaves us this 
Memorial of His Passion, this Bread of Angels; yet, these words 
are no less effective, no less awful in their power and mystery than 
the command which Christ gave to the servants in Cana: “Draw 
out now and carry to the chief steward of the feast.” The six cold 
stone jars filled with water changed to sparkling wine now become 
a symbol of the Old Law with its cold rites and forms newly trans- 
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formed into the New Law with its power and grace and beauty. 
We can see the relation between the wedding feast where the 
miraculous wine flowed for a mere handful of guests and the 
Farewell Banquet of the Lord where the Sacred Body and Precious 
Blood is consecrated for us and for many unto the remission of 
sins. 
Our Faith, Likewise, Grows Stronger 

Thus, the Apostles and disciples of Jesus were slowly educated 
by the Divine Teacher in full and ready acceptance of the Holy 
Eucharist by listening to Him and following the trend of His 
miracles. Their faith in this sublime mystery was firm enough 
to defy death itself; and their blood shed for their faith is the most 
eloquent testimony of their fidelity to Christ’s words. We can 
discern a similar training going on within ourselves. We have 
but to go back from time to time and recall to our minds the events 
that led to the establishment of this living bond between God and 
men. As Jesus took His disciples by the hand and led them to the 
Last Supper, so does He take us and lead us to His altar. The 
new wine which cheered the wedding guests was a figure of that 
“wine bringing forth virgins.” (Can there be anything that would 
hold us back when we have travelled in spirit with Christ over the 
holy way to the Eucharist? It is the road from Cana to the Last 
Supper. We will find, to our joy, that our faith in the Blessed 
Sacrament grows strong and sincere and lasting in proportion as we 
become intimate with Jesus not only along this way, but especially 
with Him alone in the Tabernacle. There we can tell Him often, 
with feeling and sincerity: “Thou hast kept the good wine until 


%” 


now. 


SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY 


The Care of the Vineyard 
By R. J. Meaney, O.P. 


“Go ye also into my vineyard and I will give you what shall be just” 
(Matt., xx. 4). 
SYNOPSIS: I. Application of the parable. 
II. The enemies of the vineyard and how to overcome them. 
III. The lesson the parable teaches is “labor” and its message is 
“watch and pray.” 
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In the parable of today’s Gospel the householder, or owner of 
the vineyard, is God. The vineyard represents the soul, the indi- 
vidual soul. The soul of each one of you, my brethren, is the special 
creation of God. In this sense it is something entrusted to you, 
given over to you, to cultivate and protect from spiritual enemies 
all during the time of this life on earth which is called a day. 

You are hired, or conducted into the vineyard, through the Sac- 
rament of Baptism. In this Sacrament you became each of you a 
member of God’s Church, receiving thereby the gift of sancti- 
fying grace, and this entitles you to the supernatural reward of 
eternal life which God has promised to all who remain true to the 
promises made in Baptism. 

Most of you have received Baptism in infancy and your service 
in the vineyard began with the dawn of reason, with your under- 
standing of the Commandments as the law of God and the Sacra- 
ments as the means of grace. Your faithfulness to the graces you 
receive through the ministry of the Church is a sure pledge of the 
reward when the day of this life is over and your work in the 
vineyard is done. 

As the care of a vineyard requires continuous labor, so you, who 
are to work out your destiny here in this life, are obliged to earnest 
thought and persevering effort. Again, a vineyard hath its enemies 
in thieves who break in and steal, in storms that beat down the vines 
and in rust that destroys the fruit. So you, all during this life 
here, are opposed at every turn by the three great enemies of your 
soul, namely, the world in which you live, your own passions, and 
Satan. 


The Conflict with the World 
First, the world in which you live. St. Augustine wrote a book 
which he called the “City of God.” In this work he explains the 
two opposing forces, the spirit of the Gospel and the spirit of evil, 
which are ever present in the world. There is no city, town, village, 
no community so small, that you will not find therein the city of the 
world and the city of God engaged in never ending conflict. 


So you Catholics, no matter where you live or what your occupa- 
tion, find yourselves everywhere and always confronted by the false 
teaching of the world. You know men who are successful in 
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business or noted in science and letters or eminent in the State who 
openly profess entire disbelief in the divine origin of the Gospel, 
in the divinity of the Saviour of mankind, in the teaching authority 
of your Church—men who are so immersed in the things of time 
and so absorbed in the things of the natural order that a single ray 
of the supernatural light never reaches them. For them no God 
exists, no Avenger of wrong, no Rewarder of virtue. The divine 
message of Jesus who told us to call God our Father leaves them 
unmoved. For them man is his own end, and fame, fortune, 
worldly interests, pleasure make up the sum total of all that man 
may strive for. 

Now, the point is this. You have men such as these for neigh- 
bors, business associates, fellow-workmen, friends. Does their con- 
tempt of all religion make you careless in your duties as Catholics, 
or does their ignorance cause doubts in your minds in regard to the 
sublime truths of your religion? Does their blindness make the 
light of faith less clear for you? Do their ravings about science 
make you ashamed of the Gospel? 

If so, then you are neglecting the vineyard. The gift of faith 
you received in Baptism is a pledge of eternal life only when you 
value it above anything and everything this world has to give you. 
Cherish it, therefore, as your most valued possession. Every day 
on your knees make that universal declaration of belief in every- 
thing the Church believes and teaches, and bear in mind always the 
reason why you make it, namely, because it is God’s word and 
God’s promise to you. Ask in prayer every day that your faith 
may grow stronger; say with the afflicted father in the Gospel, 
“TI do believe, Lord, help Thou my unbelief” (Mark, ix. 23), and 
your faith shall be for you the victory that overcometh the world. 


The Conflict with Our Passions 
Another enemy that you have always within you to contend with 
is found in your own inclination to sin, your own passions. All 
the temptations of the spirit and the flesh that assail you have their 
origin in your own nature and find expression in sins of pride and 
concupiscence. Baptism destroyed sin in your soul but not the ten- 
dency to evil that belongs to your nature. Temptations to pride 
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and sensuality are ever present in some form or other and it is left 
to you to overcome all these by the grace of God. 

You should never, therefore, be discouraged by them, for no 
temptation you meet with is beyond your strength, or it is so through 
your own fault. You neglected prayer; or you said the “Our 
Father” without thinking of what you asked for or to whom you 
spoke. 

God permits temptations to assail you with this one object in 
view, namely, that armed with His grace you may overcome them 
completely and gain the victory over evil. So, to be tried by temp- 
tation is a proof of God’s confidence in you and a sign that He 
loves you. 

But it is in this field that everyone must work. To order your 
lives according to the commandments of God and the teaching of 
His Church, and thus avoid grievous sin and its occasions, is the 
all-important part of your day’s labor in the vineyard. To do this 
you have the direct help of the Church in her Sacraments, in her 
teaching and in her ministry of the Word of God. Even though 
at times you fall, you have in the Tribunal of Penance the means 
of rising again and the source of power in overcoming all tempta- 
tion. In the Holy Sacrament of the Altar you have the Source 
of all grace: “The bread which I will give you is My flesh for the 
life of the world” (John, vi. 52). Preparing for the Holy Sacra- 
ment and receiving it worthily and frequently, you arm yourself 
against all the enemies of your salvation. In the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass you have as your own the great act of redemption and 
worship wrought by Christ in His passion and death. You assemble 
here in your church at the invitation of Jesus to take part with Him, 
through the priest at the altar, in the renewal of the sacrifice He 
completed on Calvary. In this Holy Sacrifice you have, not the 
mere shadow of a past event, but the supreme act of worship which 
renders to God His full due. As you take part therein, Jesus places 
in your hands the Body that was bruised for you and the Blood 
that was shed for you, a pure Victim, a holy Victim, an immaculate 
Victim ; and He thus enables you to offer to the Father a gift worthy 
of the Father, and to ask in return for every spiritual and temporal 
blessing. Every Sunday here at Mass you can repeat with the 
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Psalmist: “O, God of hosts, turn to us; look down from heaven 
and see, and visit this vine, and restore it, this vine which Thy 
right hand did plant” (Ps. Ixxix. 15). If therefore at any time you 
find yourself ruled by your sinful passions, you may know the 
reason why. You have stopped praying. You have been idle and 
have neglected the vineyard by refusing the means of grace the 
Church holds out to you and the safeguards she ever throws 
around you. 


The Conflict with Satan 

The third enemy is Satan. Satan hath his dwelling in the world 
and wieldeth his power therein. In nature God permits all creatures 
to exercise their proper activities without restraint. Some of these 
forces may produce evil, but out of it all emerges harmony and the 
greater good. 

So in the moral order wrongdoing is not visited straightway 
with repression or any loss of liberty. The forces of right and 
wrong are to remain active until God, in His final judgment, shall 
separate them eternally. And, as the wicked are left to live their 
lives unhindered, so Satan and his followers have the power to 
suggest evil to man, to present error in the guise of truth, and 
wickedness as something worthy and laudable. The evil spirits, 
moreover, are instigated by a hatred of the supreme Good, by a 
love of evil for its own sake and by a malicious envy of man who 
is destined to occupy in heaven the places they have lost. Where- 
fore, they seek to establish a reign of falsehood in the world, to 
turn man against his Creator and to lead him to destruction. 

But you, my brethren, are children of the Father, while Satan 
has lost his birthright in rebellion and is forever a slave. Jesus, 
the Saviour of mankind, met all these forces in His Sacred Passion 
and broke forever the scepter of Satan’s power. His Sacred Name 
on your lips can withstand all the powers of hell. The grace He 
won for you in His Passion and Death enables you to meet and 
overcome all the assaults of the Evil One. If you are faithful to 
the Church’s teaching, you have God on your side and your very 
weakness is more powerful than all the violence of Satan, be it 
exercised by men or devils. 
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Lesson of the Parable 
The lesson the parable teaches is labor. Labor is our lot in this 
life, and it will be a blessing or a curse as we make it. If it is for 
God, the reward shall be a crown of glory; but if it is for the things 
of this life only, then at life’s close we shall stand before the Judge 
emptyhanded, to be rejected by Him forever. Thus the words of 
Jesus, “The last shall be first,” contain the key to the whole parable. 
In the first place, it was a warning to the Jews that being the 
children of Abraham and having possession of the law did not 
establish them as heirs to the kingdom. They had the promise, 
indeed, but the promise was to be fulfilled in them only by their 
obedience to the law. But, because of their disobedience, the Gen- 
tiles who were to be called at the eleventh hour should receive the 

heirship of which they had proved unworthy. 


So the warning applies to you, my brethren. Though you have 
received the gift of faith and with this the promise of eternal life, 
it is only by obedience to the commandments of God and the laws 
of your Church, by faithful work in the vineyard, that you may 
claim the reward as your own. 

The work may vary with the individual, but self-discipline is 
always implied. The examination of conscience for Confession is 
a glass in which you see yourself as you are. You see there the 
reason why you fall, and what you must do to avoid future falls. 
You see perhaps some one sin that persists, and this means you 
are to work on that one sin till you overcome it completely. Penance 
and self-denial are always necessary. Do not be afraid of penance. 
It is for the Christian the royal road to peace even in this life. It 
is the law of nature that the spirit shall rule the flesh, and this is 
just what self-denial does for you. Penance is the Church’s message 
to you today as she looks forward to the penitential season. 


Still another means of self-discipline is found in bearing the 
cross. Sickness and sorrow, disappointment and failure, are to be 
met with every day, and no one escapes. But if you understand 
them aright; if you see them as God wants you to see them, namely, 
as means of grace and pledges of future glory, you may thus turn 
them all into real blessings. 
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All Are Called by God 

God wills that His kingdom on earth, the Church of Christ, the 
Catholic Church, shall grow and flourish and include all mankind. 
But the conditions of membership are set forth in the parable. 
All are called—some in the early morn of life, some at the third 
hour, some at the sixth and the ninth, and some indeed at the 
eleventh hour. To all these God, in His infinite goodness, has 
promised the reward of everlasting happiness and the crown of 
glory. Just as the householder in the parable pays all the laborers 
for a full day’s work, so God has promised us the reward if we 
come when we are called and do what we can. The reward is 
heaven, the vision of God, happiness complete, eternal, secure. It 
means the raising up of our nature, body and soul, to sublime 
heights of perfection so that union with Him in all His infinite 
perfections is made possible. 

So, I say to you, begin now, no matter what hour of the day 
it is for you, and work faithfully for the great Master of the vine- 
yard. Then, with the close of the day, you shall meet death with 
the faith and courage of the great Apostle who said: “As to the 
rest, there is laid up for me a crown of justice which the Lord, the 
just Judge, will render me in that day” (II Tim., iv. 8). 


SEXAGESIMA SUNDAY 
The Sowing of the Word of God 


By BonaventurE McIntyre, O.F.M. 
“The seed is the Word of God” (Luke, viii. 11). 


SYNOPSIS: I. The seed of the Word of God. 
II. The seed that fell by the wayside. 
IIT. The seed that fell on a rock. 
IV. The seed that fell among thorns. 
V. Excessive worldly cares choke the good seed. 
VI. The money hunger of today. 


This day’s Gospel suggests a study of the dispositions in which 
people hear the Word of God preached to them Sunday after Sun- 
day. In the multitude that hastened out of the cities to hear Jesus 
were to be found representatives of all the classes of Palestine—the 
Galilean, the Gadarene, the Herodian, the Pharisee, the Scribe, the 
fisherman. And all the mixed motives of humanity were present in 
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such an audience as well. Some were there to ensnare Christ in His 
speech, and others to be cured of various ailments; many avidly 
curious of seeing a miracle performed, and a very few to profit by 
the instructions that came from those divine lips that dripped perfect 
wisdom. 

Using a fishing smack for His pulpit and the gently sloping shores 
of the Tiberias for His synagogue and the rhythm of the winds and 
waves from the sea for His choir, Jesus addressed to the multitude 
a parable that was a startling analysis of the various dispositions of 
their hearts and the results consequent upon the divergent receptions 
of His message. And today as well as in that olden day is true what 
the Evangelist said of Him: “Never any spoke like to this Man.” 
Everyone of us must belong to one of the four classes of hearers 
described by Our Lord. 


The Seed That Fell by the Wayside 

Take the first class of hearers pictured in the parable as the way- 
side audience. By it the message of truth is trodden down or just 
brushed aside. These hearers of God’s Word may come Sunday 
after Sunday; they may not miss an intonation of the priest; they 
may sit under the very sanctuary lamp, but their hearts are running 
up and down the busy thoroughfares of outside life. It is as though 
one lobe of the mind is intent upon watching the service as if it were 
a bit of pageantry, and the other dedicated, really dedicated, to a 
thousand other matters which are the genuine occupation of the 
moment. The voice of God does not penetrate such a soul, for this 
wayside hearer is totally indifferent. His external conduct may be 
correct, but his heart is not one bit involved. Such cases have a his- 
tory as a rule. And summarily that history is lack of faith. Con- 
science and religion have been divorced long ago. Those who kneel 
beside such a man may never suspect, but he knows that he cares 
neither for the pleading of God’s love nor for the thunder of His 
imprecations. He has lost the faith. 

A man whom I have in mind had conformed to every external re- 
quirement for years. He had attended Mass quite regularly, he had 
even gone to the Sacraments in due season, but under that cloak of 
outward respectability the man’s heart was corrupt. His family 
never suspected it, but his entire private life had been a deliberate 
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rejection of Christ. He came to Mass to keep up appearances; he 
went to the Sacraments to make an impression, but it was sacri- 
legious mockery, all of it. And when the man came to die, he re- 
fused to receive the Sacraments. Years of sacrilegious pretense had 
left him obdurate and impenitent. The devil had taken the Word 
out of his heart and his faith was gone. He died like an infidel. 
“God is not mocked.” 


The Seed That Fell on a Rock 

The second class is composed of superficial hearers, of whom this 
Gospel says: “They have no root in themselves.” They may be 
devout enough but their religion is mostly one of sentiment. Very 
impressionable, they are alternately thrilled and moved to tears, but 
the impressions do not last very long. The next fancy comes and 
they forget, because there is no depth to the soil of the heart and 
under the shallow surface there is a rock which prevents anything 
like healthy spiritual growth. 

And I might say in passing that this whole painful tribe which 
wears the heart on the sleeve is just about the most critical. Shallow 
natures are always ready to indulge in destructive criticism. Really 
good and truly intelligent people come to church to commune with 
God. We believe that all possible zeal and science should adorn the 
preaching of God’s Word, but I would fear the criticism of the old 
saint in the frayed shawl much more than the sharp remark of the 
man with a great deal more knowledge and a great deal less faith. 
She will be thankful for the sermon which she does not understand, 
but if I make a real mistake her simple faith will detect it far more 
quickly than the person with greater intellectual experience but not 
so much of the Catholic sense. 


The Seed That Fell Among Thorns 

Our Lord has analyzed the disposition of those who simply will 
not receive His word and of those who have not the depth of heart 
to retain it. And now He tells us about those who are moved only 
by the lower earthly currents and who allow the thorns of care and 
wealth and pleasure to choke the growth of spirituality. 

Surely, if excessive solicitude or total absorption in the material 
things of life will smother the yearnings of grace, sinful pleasure is 
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always fatal to truly Christian living. The man who lives for what 
he eats and drinks is a glutton or a drunkard. And the man whose 
only yardstick is physical sensation is a voluptuary. It requires no 
lengthy debate to show that nothing can poison the sacred fountains 
of the soul more quickly than unbridled appetite and lust. A 
pleasure-seeking life is a living death. “She that liveth in pleasure 
is dead while she liveth.” 

But many devout hearers of the word of God are not so sure that 
necessary cares and wealth can be likewise detrimental to that life of 
the spirit inculcated by the Word of God. Let us have a clear under- 
standing of the matter. Christ tells us that the salvation of the soul 
is the paramount business of life to which all other strivings must 
be subordinated. “Seek ye first the kingdom of God and His 
justice and all these things shall be added unto you.” 


Excessive Worldly Cares Choke the Good Seed 

It is perfectly understood that attention to business is a necessary 
concern of almost everyone. In the palace of luxury or in the hut 
of poverty there are mouths to be fed. Bishop Stang said one 
time: ‘‘We wish for heaven hereafter, and we need our bread and 
butter now.” In a word, everyone must strive to procure and main- 
tain a competency suitable to his station, but this necessary concern 
about what we shall eat and drink and wherewith be clothed must 
not crowd out the Word of God. Life does not merely mean work 
and wages and human glory. There is something more important 
than either luxury or the laurel. 

Poverty is undeniably a great cross, and the poor we have always 
with us. And yet the terrible poverty responsible for the cynical 
saying that there are only two true things in life after all—having 
enough to eat and not having enough to eat—is no longer prevalent 
except in periods of special depression. The age-old fortress of 
greed and cruelty is gradually being destroyed, and millions and 
millions of workingmen’s children never know the meaning of hun- 
ger, thanks be to God. It was not always so. Many have lived 
long enough to remember what it was to see numerous children 
suffer from lack of proper food and clothing. It was not so uncom- 
mon years ago. This rising tide of plenty is a wonderful thing in 
spite of occasional economic depressions. 
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Money Hunger 

But there is another danger just as grave to be reckoned with 
nowadays. America is the most prosperous country in the world. 
We have canonized material success. Money hunger is epidemic. 
Every man wants to be at least as well off as his neighbor, and with 
competition so keen he must expend a great deal of toil to keep up 
with the rest, whether he be situated in high place or low place. 
And with this unending, driving task in hand, there is danger that 
he may take the shadow for the substance, that his heart may become 
consecrated to the pittance or to the fortune, as the case may be, that 
happens to make him secure in his position for the moment. 

We must never make that mistake. The years of life are but one 
fleeting moment in the journey to eternity. Death will surge 
through somehow, some time, and what will all this excessive solici- 
tude and heart-breaking striving profit if in the transaction you have 
lost the one thing worth gaining? To have kept the Word of God, 
to have saved one’s soul, to have lived the life of the saint—this is 
success everlasting. 
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Book Reviews 


FAITH AND REASON 


If the religious situation of our day presents a special opportunity 
for the apostle of the truth, it may also be asserted that the opportunity 
is being met by a steadily growing literature that tries to adapt itself to 
the peculiar mentality of our contemporaries. The need of good, 
solid and timely apologetics is being rapidly supplied by literary pro- 
ductions springing from our own native soil or translations in harmony 
with what we may call our intellectual climate. Almost every day 
brings some new contribution to our American literature of Catholic 
doctrine and defense. Over this auspicious fact we may well rejoice. 


The mentality of the sceptic is a strange one which makes him see 
difficulties in an argument but miss its positive strength. He suffers 
from what might aptly be termed a kind of intellectual myopia. The 
difficulty towers before his mental vision in such a manner that it 
overshadows the perspective of truth. Father Graham has set himself 
the task to deal with this peculiar type of mind.t His aim is to correct 
the defect of vision inherent in scepticism and to open up the larger 
vista of truth in which the difficulties and objections fade away or at 
least are reduced to their proper proportions. He deals with many 
of the current objections against the faith and shows how they vanish 
when subjected to honest criticism. Truly, these objections ought to 
be obsolete and outworn, for they have been refuted time and again. 
The author’s own exposition of the subject carries with it a delightful 
freshness, but he also weaves into it striking quotations culled from a 
wide periphery of reading. We mention some of the topics on which 
he touches with rare felicity: Origin and Evolution of Religion, the 
Bible and Science, the Church and the Bible, Celibacy, the Monks, 
the Church and Penology, Miracles. This does not exhaust the con- 
tents of the volume but shows what a rich intellectual feast the author 
has prepared for the reader. 

The pretensions of modern science are very effectively unmasked in 
a volume which we owe to the prolific pen of Dr. Sheen.?, He has no 
difficulty in showing that what passes for thinking in our days has 
nothing to do with logic, but is frequently nothing but an emotional 
reaction. Before his keen dialetics the pet idols of the day tumble 
from their pedestals. If he injects humor into what otherwise would 


1The Way of the Skeptic. By Reverend John E. Graham (Lincoln Mac Veagh, 
The Dial Press, New York City). 


2 Old Errors and New Labels. By Fulton J. Sheen, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. (The 
Century Co., New York City). 
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only be an abstract and dry discussion, this is only to the good. He 
has well familiarized himself with Chestertonian ways of thinking and 
reproduces them to great advantage. There is no question about the 
cleverness of the author’s methods, but it is not so certain that this 
cleverness is always convincing. The love of pointed antithesis some- 
times produces a slight exaggeration which begets distrust. One, how- 
ever, cannot peruse the brilliant volume without feeling the apprecia- 
tion of one’s faith growing within one and realizing that the onslaught 
of modern thought is incapable of shaking its foundations. 


Ethics is a much disputed field in our days and the clarification of 
basic moral issues has become an imperative necessity. It is well, 
therefore, that Dr. Ward, himself well known in this department of 
knowledge, has made accessible to English readers the study of Pro- 
fessor Gilson dealing with the foundations of the moral life.* It is 
here shown that ethics must be anchored in metaphysics, and that 
moral value must have its root in reality. The fundamental heresy 
of modern ethics, that man in this life is entitled to happiness, is ex- 
ploded. We find an exquisitely balanced dissertation on the function 
of the emotions in the economy of human life. The position championed 
is as far remote from the stoic’s contempt of the emotions as from the 
modern exaltation of the same. Though we have in all this a presenta- 
tion of the ideas of St. Thomas, these ideas are clothed in a very 
modern garb that renders them attractive to the reader of our own 
generation. The translation has been well done and can be read with 
real pleasure. 

The Truth of Christianity Series has added another lucid manual 
to its previous instalments that have deservedly won favor and popu- 
larity. The present volume deals with a very important subject, the 
means of grace. It sets forth the doctrinal points with great clarity 
and with considerable wealth of argument. Chiefly expository, it draws 
its proofs from the Scriptures and the Fathers, but also takes pains 
to show that Catholic teaching is in accord with the demands of reason. 
In view of the modern denial of the supernatural, it emphasizes the 
supernatural order. Questions of particularly timely interest, such as 
the indissolubility of the marriage tie, are treated with satisfactory 
fullness. The book is earnestly recommended to those who seek a 


deeper understanding of their holy faith. 
CHARLES BRUERL, D.D. 


8 Moral Values and The Moral Life. The System of St. Thomas Aquinas. By 
Etinenne Gilson. Translated by Leo Richard Ward, C.S.C., University of Notre 
Dame (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 

4 Channels of Redemption. The Sacraments, Their Institution, Nature and 
Effect. A Textbook for Colleges and Universities. By Charles G. Herzog, S.J. 
(Benziger Brothers, New York City). 
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MEDICAL ASPECT OF BIRTH CONTROL 


Readers who wish to secure definite information as to many dis- 
puted points regarding birth control will find it authoritatively stated, 
properly documented, in “Judgment on Birth Control.” Of this volume 
from the French, the publishers say: “The present edition is more 
than a translation, it is an expansion of the original French version.” 
The author cites excellent authorities for the harm that is done by 
methods of birth control, or rather birth prevention, the ill effects 
being particularly noticeable in women. They suffer from various 
forms of pelvic congestion and sometimes from more serious condi- 
tions as a result of birth control practices. Excellent medical authori- 
ties insist that young married women who at the beginning of married 
life prefer not to have children and used preventive methods find 
after a time, when they are anxious to have children, that they have 
become sterile. 

The medical aspect of birth control receives especially adequate 
treatment, taking up more than one-fourth of the book. The champions 
of birth control claim that the medical argument is the keystone of 
their doctrine, and it is the one most often quoted in their propaganda. 
They like to invest their theories with a veneer of scientific truth, and 
so they insist that birth control is necessary to safeguard the health, 
the dignity and the very life of women. The claim that the children 
in small families are healthier when there are but one or two in the 
families is shown to be contrary to medical experience, for physicians 
have found the single child in a family far from up to the standard 
of good health where families are larger. As regards the health of 
the mother of many children, in Cattell’s study of the families of 
American university graduates, it was found that 45 mothers who 
had only one child lived on an average to be 68 years of age, while 43 
who had nine or ten lived on to an average of 78. Other statistics 
show that mothers of fairly large families, six children or more, live 
longer on the whole than those who have fewer. The claim that birth 
control would lessen the number of abortions is shown to be false 
by the increase in the number of these that are reported where birth 
control principles are accepted. A number of the gynecologists have 
expressed the opinion that these practices lead to the growth of 
tumors of various kinds, and that some of these tumors may degen- 
erate later into cancer. Those with a right to an opinion in the matter 
have attributed the development of severe neurotic symptoms and 
sometimes of mental disturbance in nervous individuals to the inter- 
ference with normal reactions in the genital organs as a result of these 
practices. The emotional life is sadly hampered, and so the author 


1 Judgment on Birth Control. By Raoul de Guchteneere (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York City). 
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does not hesitate to say: “We are justified in thinking that a large 
number of the neuroses originate in voluntary interference with the 
act of generation.” 

Gradually sufficient information is now accumulating to enable us 
to appreciate just what the connotation of birth prevention may be. 
It is urged as a benefit for women, but it seems to be working out as 
a very serious factor for the production of complications and sequele 
that are seriously disturbing for normally healthy life. 


James J. Watsu, M.D., Ph.D. 


LITURGICAL LAW 


A new book by Fr. Augustine, O.S.B., deals with the Sacred Liturgy 
of the Latin Rite. First are given the preliminary rules on the Sacred 
Liturgy in general, its subject matter, the objects and sacred actions 
and the sources of liturgy. The whole matter of liturgical legislation 
is divided into five titles: (1) Sacred Things and Seasons, as Requisites 
for Liturgical Worship; (2) the Divine Office; (3) the Holy Eucha- 
rist; (4) Religious Worship, under which are discussed the Veneration 
of Saints, Processions, Vows, and Oaths; (5) Ritual Worship. The 
author has deliberately excluded the treatise on the administration of 
the Sacraments (except the Holy Eucharist) and the ceremonies of 
the Pontifical Mass. 

The division of the whole field into so many titles is necessarily 
arbitrary, as is also the omission of the liturgical rules on the admin- 
istration of the Sacraments. A handbook of the Liturgy for the 
seminarian and future priest should embrace the Roman Missal, the 
Roman Ritual, and the Roman Breviary. What the author has about 
the Roman Ritual is not sufficient for the seminarian. However, the 
author is correct when, in his Preface, he avers that there is difficulty 
in separating the field of the Sacred Liturgy from other branches of 
theology, especially from moral and pastoral theology, for they treat 
of many of the liturgical matters, though under a different aspect. 

There is no doubt that the present work fills the need of a text book 
for the liturgy classes in the seminary. It is not merely an enumeration 
or compilation of the rubrics and other laws of the Church governing 
the various sacred rites, but a study of their origin, purpose and mean- 
ing. The rubrics or chain of ceremonies in the various sacred functions 
cannot all be memorized by the student in the seminary, but must be 
read and studied and practised as an immediate preparation for func- 
tions to be performed. Those functions only which are performed 


1 The Liturgical Law, a Handbook of the Roman Liturgy. By Rev. P. Charles 
Augustine, O.S.B., D.D. (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 
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daily or at least frequently can be memorized so that one has the 
ceremonies and prayers at one’s finger tips. 

It is impossible for us to give a critical review of the “Liturgical 
Law,” for not only would it take a lifetime’s work to study the ancient 
sources on the development of the Sacred Liturgy but many of them 
are not accessible to us in this country. Even a thorough perusal of 
the important published studies of more recent date would consume 
much time because of the great number of these works. We are 
satisfied, however, that the author of the present work has, with pa- 
tient study and loving devotion to a subject so favorite with the sons 
of St. Benedict, grouped together a great deal of interesting and in- 
structive details concerning the Sacred Liturgy of the Latin Rite, 
besides giving the present-day rules and regulations concerning the 
various sacred objects and rites of the Liturgy. The book will benefit 
not only the seminarian but every priest, giving him knowledge of 
things which perhaps he has never learned or which he has forgotten 
since his seminary days. To the seminarian in the theology course 
the book will give a solid knowledge of the primary purpose for which 
he is to be ordained a priest, the carrying out of the public divine 
worship in the name of the Church. 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 


A SAINT AND HIS TIMES 


It may immediately be said in favor of Mr. Christopher Hollis’s new 
biography of St. Ignatius’ that it can be read from cover to cover with- 
out fatigue or dwindling interest. In short, the author is an unusually 
competent journalist, breezy not only in the accustomed manner of 
Englishmen but likewise in the especial Chestertonian fashion. Even 
as Mr. Lewis or the great Belloc himself, this scribe believes that cre- 
ating ennui is a kind of sin. There is much to be said in favor of such 
a point of view. One reason why the modern world so little respects 
the Saints is surely because those who wrote Saints’ lives were such 
terribly unmitigated bores. On the other hand, as we shall see, some- 
thing can be alleged against the jaunty method. 

The first effort of this book is to convey the proper point of view 
to a reader who, presumably, is more than relatively out of touch with 
spiritual activity. So much accomplished, we move on to consider 
Spain in the colorful days of old—and Mr. Hollis’s picture of it is 
very clear and arresting, indeed—out of which a soldier named Ignatius 
went on a stern campaign for God. What he set out with and how 
much he accomplished are, of course, the major themes of the narra- 


1 Saint Ignatius. By Christopher Hollis (Harper and Brothers, New York City). 
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tive. Mr. Hollis does not claim to have unearthed any new material. 
He has remained scrupulously faithful to the details as supplied by 
Father Tacchi Venturi and other scholars, but reserves for himself 
the privilege of dealing with the psychological aspects of the Saint’s 
spiritual life. Possibly, however, it is only fair to say that the real 
attractiveness of the work lies in the brief dissertations, apologetic and 
otherwise, which the author inserts as he moves along. Some of these 
are interesting and amusing. Others (for example, the rapturous 
incense which is flung round the near-idol of Rabelais) may be a little 
uncertain of taste and pertinence. Naturally, a good deal of this writ- 
ing runs to quite Chestertonian paradox. “St. Ignatius,” we read, “was 
concerned that the Church should be supported by sound learning, but 
Erasmus was rather concerned that sound learning should be sup- 
ported by the Church.” That is shrewd and almost true, like so much 
else in the scintillating book. 

Mr. Hollis’s conception of the saintly mind and soul is at once rev- 
erent and modern. He knows a good amount of recent psychological 
gossip by heart, and nobody can assert that any sceptic is more up to 
date in such matters than he. But, in the final analysis, this question 
confronts the reviewer: what does such a book do towards conveying 
to us a sense of the personality of a Saint? Well, I am afraid that, 
while the intellectual interest is served in so far as sundry objections 
to the work of Ignatius are neatly disposed of, there is really little 
spiritual substance in Mr. Hollis’s treatise. Somehow one feels the 
necessity for greater seriousness—seriousness which must not be tedi- 
ous or piously absurd, but which must know how to sit quietly and 
receptively. That having been said, it is a pleasure to endorse this 


new and well-written biography. 
GeorcE N. SHUSTER. 


AN ARMFUL OF BOOKS 


There are many lives of Saint Francis, but M. Abel Bonnard rightly 
thought that he was justified in attempting to write another. His Saint 
Francis of Assisi (translated by Cleveland B. Chase, Longmans, Green and 
Company, New York City) is not exactly a Catholic biography, but it deals 
reverently and in a Christian spirit with the great theme chosen. To some 
extent the author is romantic-minded: he conrasts the Umbria of the 
Middle Ages with our own scene and time, finding that life has been 
spoiled by the machine. Saint Francis is visualized as a very aristocratic 
soul who voluntarily humbled himself. The essence of M. Bonnard’s inter- 
pretation is to be found, perhaps, in the following sentence: “Saint Francis 
never thought of the renunciations he made as privations, but as conditions 
necessary to insure an intense and fruitful life.” This remark is worth 
meditating upon, and so, indeed, is the whole book. 
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Two new volumes appear in the Catholic Library of Religious Knowledge 
(B. Herder Book Company, St. Louis, Mo.), The Papacy, by F. Mourret, 
translated by the Rev. Robert Eaton, and Faith and Its Rational Justifica- 
tion, by the Rev. G. Brunhes, translated by the Rev. W. A. Spence. The 
first is a usable short history of the Popes, apologetic in temper and 
largely based on traditional French authorities. The second, by a well- 
known theologian, is a definition of faith with some discussion of the 
bases upon which it is rationally justifiable. If one does not ask too much, 
this will prove a good enough book, which offers nothing beyond the 
normal scholastic outline but states that quite succinctly. The same pub- 
lishers offer Acts and Affections for Mental Prayer, by Dom B. Weld- 
Blundell, a fine little book which contains exercises adapted from Sancta 
Sophia (1656). There is a brief introduction which explains the method 
upon which use of the exercises should be based. My Kingdom Come, 
translated by Edith Cowell from the French of an anonymous writer, is 
likewise designed for use in meditation. But it seeks an audience primarily 
among the young who have not yet made up their minds to serve God, 
and tries to make clear what that service means. Here is a joyful, sane, 
non-Jansenistic treatise which, though not distinguished by marked origi- 
nality or charm, may do some good. 

Two volumes of a somewhat “lighter” character are likewise on our 
desk. The first is Art Forms in Sacred Music, by Sister Marie Cecile, 
C.S.C. (Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis.). Our author 
hopes to provide a résumé of religious music, by which she understands 
“church music proper” and “religious concert music.” This distinction is 
a little hard to carry through: for instance, a great deal of Bach was 
obviously written as “church” music, although the fact that it was intended 
to accompany Lutheran worship naturally renders it mere “religious concert 
music” from the Catholic point of view. But Sister Marie Cecile does 
provide an elementary outline, of no use to the advanced student but pos- 
sibly of some value to the beginner. There is no mention of modern com- 
positions, and some of the conclusions advanced are decidedly questionable. 
Out of Everywhere (B. Herder Book Company) is another collection of 
short stories by Enid Dinnis. We say “another” because that will be suffi- 
cient word to the wary, who know that she has built up an enviable reputa- 
tion as a writer of tales. Some in this book are good, and others are not 
so good. As a whole, however, it is an entertaining volume of good 
quality. 








